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THE COLOR SYMPHONY BEFORE AND 
AFTER GAUTIER 


CALVIN S. Brown 


N OCTOBER 20, 1760, Diderot wrote Mme Volland a long 
O letter reporting an evening’s miscellaneous conversation ; so va- 
ried had been the topics that he was led to make a trite comment on how 
by links, each of which is logical in itself, a conversation can, in a very 
short time, range over a wide variety of apparently unrelated subjects. 
He explained that the connecting links were single points which other- 
wise unrelated things had in common, and then went on to give an il- 
lustration of the possibilities : 

Une seule qualité physique peut conduire l’esprit qui s’en occupe a une infinité de 
choses diverses. Prenons une couleur, le jaune, par exemple: l’or est jaune, la soie 
est jaune, le souci est jaune, la bile est jaune, la paille est jaune ; 4 combien d’autres 
fils ce fil ne répond-il pas? La folie, le reve, le décousu de la conversation con- 
sistent a passer d’un objet a un autre par l’entremise d’une qualité commune. 

Le fou ne s’apercoit pas qu’il en change. II tient un brin de paille jaune et luisant 
a la main, et il crie qu'il a saisi un rayon du soleil. Combien d’hommes qui res- 
semblent a ce fou sans s’en douter! et moi-méme, peut-étre dans ce moment.! 

Nearly seventy years later, this passage came to the attention of 
Sainte-Beuve, who took it as the formula for a poetic exercise, and in 
1829 the result, “Les Rayons jaunes,” was published in his Vie, poésies 
et pensées de Joseph Delorme, with a superscription from Lucretius 
(IV, 333) making a deceptive implication as to the source of the idea. 
In this poem he tells how he likes to sit at his window in the rays of the 
setting sun and meditate. His thoughts are (as usual) of self-pity and 
death. But they are dominated by the impression of the fading sunlight, 


1 Diderot, GZuvres complétes (Paris, 1876), XVIII, 514. 
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and the only real unity in his meditations comes from the repetition of 
the color yellow in all his imagery, including such examples from Did- 
erot as gold and care. The method can be sufficiently illustrated by the 
third stanza, which tells how the rays of the setting sun affect the poet, 
and the fifth, which gives the most concentrated selection of yellow 
images : 
Jaime a les voir percer vitres et jalousie; 
Chaque oblique sillon trace 4 ma fantaisie 
Un flot d’atomes d’or ; 
Puis, m’arrivant dans l’ame a travers la prunelle, 
Ils redorent aussi mille pensers en elle, 
Mille atomes encor... 


La lampe brilait jaune, et jaune aussi les cierges; 

Et la lueur glissant aux fronts voilés des vierges 
Jaunissait leur blancheur ; 

Et le prétre vétu de son étole blanche 

Courbait un front jauni, comme un épi qui penche 
Sous la faux du faucheur.? 


In the edition of Joseph Delorme published in 1861, Sainte-Beuve 
added a note commenting on the surprise and misunderstanding with 
which this poem had been received, and by way of explanation appended 
the passage from Diderot’s letter. 

The next step in the development of the idea seems to have been taken 
in Théodore de Banville’s “Symphonie de la neige.”’* In spite of the fact 
that the poem is headed by a quotation from a Chinese novel, Les deux 
jeunes filles lettrées, internal evidence supports the inherent probability 
that Sainte-Beuve’s poem counted for something in its composition. 
Both poems represent the poet observing a scene dominated by a single 
color, both go off into a series of reveries suggested and controlled by 
this color, and both return to the meditating poet for a conclusion. Thus 
Sainte-Beuve, after a description of the scene in the street and the rays 
of the setting sun, makes the transition already quoted to the free as- 
sociations which constitute the body of the poem. And Banville, having 
described the snow and said that some people miss in it the livelier colors 
of spring and summer, makes a similar transition to the body of his 
poem : 


Mais moi, j’aime 4 songer devant cette harmonie, 
Et toutes les blancheurs des réves anciens 

Mettent d’accord leurs voix pour une symphonie, 
Et leur rythme plaintif me prend dans ses liens. 








2 Quoted from Poésies completes de Sainte-Beuve, éd. revue et augmentée 
(Paris, 1869), pp. 68-71. 

3 First published in Les Stalactites, 1846. Quoted here from Geuvres de Théo- 
dore de Banville: Les Stalactites—Odelettes—Améthystes—Le Forgeron (Paris, 
n. d.), pp. 74-78. The poem is here dated Jan. 1844. 
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The reveries, being inspired by different colors and moods, are neces- 
sarily entirely different; but the return to the poet (next to the last 
stanza in both poems) is made by Sainte-Beuve with “—Ainsi va ma 
pensée,” and by Banville with “Ainsi la Réverie en mon ame s’épan- 
che.” 

Banville brings two distinct contributions to the poetic type given 
him by Sainte-Beuve. He makes the color descriptions the essential part 
of the poem rather than simply a unifying device for a representation of 
the poet’s sentimental meanderings, thus shifting from sentiment to vir- 
tuosity—from romanticism to parnassianism. Also, he adds the figure 
of speech, taken over by many of the later workers in this poetic genre, 
by which the poem is considered as a symphony. The introduction of 
this idea was quoted above ; the return to the poet at the end of the poem 
revives it: 

J’entends s’épanouir en moi (divine Blanche!) 
L’accord Mélodieux de toutes les blancheurs. 


The symphony, however, is entirely metaphorical ; there is no attempt 
in the poem itself to reproduce or suggest any sort of musical proce- 
dures, structures, or impressions. And in this respect also Banville set 
a pattern which was to be rather generally followed. 

The next application of Diderot’s idea was the decisive one. On Jan- 
uary 15, 1849, Théophile Gautier’s “Symphonie en blanc majeur” ap- 
peared in the Revue des deux mondes (pp. 312-314), and from 1852 on 
it was readily accessible in Emausx et camées. The connection between 
this poem and both “Les Rayons jaunes” and the “Symphonie de la 
neige” seems obvious, even though it cannot be proved by overt state- 
ments. It is interesting to note that some critics make no mention of 
any relationship between Sainte-Beuve’s poem and Gautier’s, while 
others® assume a relationship because of the similarity of the basic ideas, 
but make no attempt to support the hypothesis by any historical proof. 
This is probably due to the fact that a well-known and immediate sug- 
gestion for Gautier’s poem existed ; it was a portrait of Mme Kalergis 
and a tribute to her dazzling type of beauty.® 


Thus we have a definite progression. Sainte-Beuve wrote about a 


4 For example, Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, Histoire des Giuvres de Théophile 
Gautier (Paris, 1887), I, 408-409; and René Jasinski, ed., Poésies complétes de 
Théophile Gautier (Paris, n. d.), I, xx, lxxxii. Quotations from the poem follow 
this edition, III, 22-24. 

5E. g., Marie-Antoinette Chaix, La Correspondance des arts dans la poésie 
contemporaine: Etude psychologique (Paris, 1919), p. 38. 

6 Constantin Photiadés, La “Symphonie en blanc majeur,’ Marie Kalergis, 
née Nesselrode (1822-1874) (Paris, 1924), pp. 95-102. Since many editions of this 
poem or commentaries on it, like those of Spoelberch de Lovenjoul and Jasinski 
cited in note 4, state that Marie Kalergis was the wife of the Greek minister in 
Paris, it is worth noting that she separated from her husband long before she went 
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reverie on death, using color for stimulus and transition ; Banville wrote 
about a color, presenting it in various imagined scenes and concentrat- 
ing on a person near the end; Gautier wrote about a person, using the 
color as a dominant, unifying visual and symbolic point of reference. He 
could do this without surrendering the wider field, for all the scenes of 
Banville were still available to him as terms of comparison, and he 
ranged far afield for the swans, marble, snow, ermine, foam, etc., which 
could be introduced in order to suggest Mme Kalergis’ skin, her breasts 
in white satin, and the camellias which she wore. 

It seems most likely that Gautier, deliberate craftsman that he was, 
consciously drew on the earlier examples of Sainte-Beuve and Banville 
when writing his own “Symphonie.” Certainly, he could hardly have 
failed to be aware of the relation of his own poem to “Les Rayons 
jaunes.” Gautier’s first volume of verse appeared one year after Joseph 
Delorme and was strongly influenced by it, both in general manner and, 
occasionally, in specific passages.’ At the age of eighteen, he practically 
memorized this book; and literature read and reread with devotion at 
that age cannot be readily forgotten. Near the end of his life he was still 
thoroughly familiar with the volume and with the notes of its later edi- 
tions, as is shown by the references in his Histoire du romantisme.$ If 
we add to these literary uses of Joseph Delorme the fact that Sainte- 
Beuve and Gautier knew each other intimately over a long period, Gau- 
tier’s consciousness of the relation between his own “Symphonie” and 
“Les Rayons jaunes” seems a safe assumption. 

For the connection between Gautier’s poem and Banville’s we have 
not only the relationship of the authors, but directly visible similarities 
as well. The combination of painting and poem is implicit in Gautier’s 
idea of presenting a verbal portrait of Marie Kalergis, but the musical 
implication of the title seems gratuitous. There is nothing whatsoever in 
the words, imagery, or structure of Gautier’s poem to support the sug- 
gestion.® That Mme Kalergis was a fine enough performer to be ac- 
cepted as a pupil by Chopin and praised (behind her back, at that) by 
Liszt?® and that the poem describes her seated at the piano may, at first, 





to Paris (Photiadés, pp. 42-45), and that Photiadés states flatly : “Elle ne semble 
pas avoir connu personrellement le général Dimitry Kalergis, parent de son mari, 
qui fut ministre de Gréce a Paris sous Napoléon III” (p. 168, note 1). 

7 See René Jasinski, Les Années romantiques de Théophile Gautier (Paris, 
1929), pp. 46-48 and 51-53. 

8 In the Fasquelle ed. ( Paris, 1901), pp. 194, 339. 

® Photiadés’ explanation (pp. 96-101) that the poem is an introduction, theme 
and variations, and coda, that it represents only a single movement, and conse- 
quently the first, that variations have occasionally formed the first movement of a 
sonata and that hence they might form the first movement of a symphony, though 
he can adduce no example of the practice, is too forced to be taken seriously. 

10 Photiadés, pp. 82-83, 89. 
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seem enough to explain the title, but they really only make it stranger ; 
a sonata or concerto would have done nicely for this suggestion, but 
what is the pianist doing in the symphony? The simplest answer is that 
Banville (who used the symphony metaphor as a framework for his 
series of tableaux) put her there—that Gautier borrowed the idea of 
the title, just as he seems to have borrowed the idea of a touch of rose in 
the universal whiteness, an idea which his poem concludes by dismiss- 
ing as unthinkable. 

Ultimately, of course, this title in Banville, Gautier, and their suc- 
cessors is a reflection of a great many ideas which were increasingly in 
the air as the nineteenth century progressed : correspondances, transpo- 
sitions d’art, the Gesamtkunstwerk, the symphonic poem for orchestra, 
program music, and absolute poetry. Any attempt to consider all these 
intellectual crosscurrents would lead us too far afield and would really 
contribute nothing to the present study beyond establishing the general 
observation that Gautier’s poem was both a product of these ideas and 
a considerable force in their dissemination. In most of the works imi- 
tated from or suggested by the “Symphonie en blanc majeur” the mu- 
sical implication of the title is kept, but is not developed in the poem, 
exactly as is the case in the original. With Gautier, then, this poetic 
type crystallized into a set and definable genre—a poem based largely 
on one (or, occasionally, two) colors, and hence largely visual in its 
appeal and suggestion, but frequently making at least a gesture in the 
direction of music as well. 

This is usually a most perfunctory gesture, and the art of music really 
has no connection with the development of the literary type. Superfi- 
cially, painting might seem to be more important. Gainsborough’s “Blue 
Boy” was painted approximately seventy-five years before Gautier’s 
“Symphonie” was written, and it, as a portrait done in tones of a single 
color, might well have been the prototype. It might have been, but the 
simple fact is that there seems to be no connection whatsoever. The 
antecedents of Gautier’s poem are literary, and the general use of sim- 
ilar titles and ideas in painting came after Gautier, as a part of the “ro- 
mantic confusion of the arts” and probably, to some extent, as a direct 
result of Gautier’s poem. The best-known examples of such works in 
painting are Whistler’s numerous works labeled by musical title and 
dominant color: “Symphony in White” (a title used for three different 
works), “Symphony in Violet and Blue,” “Harmony in Red,” “Varia- 
tions in Violet and Green,” “Nocturne in Biue and Green,” etc. But 
Whistler was a schoolboy in Connecticut when the “Symphonie en 
blanc majeur” appeared, and it was six years later that he arrived in 
Paris, at the age of twenty-one, as an art student. His three paintings 
labeled (at one time or another) “Symphony in White” date from the 
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1860s. And here, as in the case of Gautier, the musical analogy had 
nothing to do with the real conception." 

Gautier’s poem is widely known, and requires little discussion here 
beyond the pointing out of a few features which are of importance in the 
works for which it served as a model. Gautier secured an advantage 
over Sainte-Beuve in having both his subject and his imagery centered 
on the dominant color impression. Thus he could alternate between 
actual description of his model and the romantic and exotic imagery of 
whiteness which he used to reinforce the impression. The sixth and 
seventh stanzas will illustrate the method adequately. 


Sur les blancheurs de son épaule, 
Paros au grain éblouissant, 

Comme dans une nuit de pole, 

Un givre invisible descend. 

De quel mica de neige vierge, 

De quelle moelle de roseau, 

De quelle hostie et de quel cierge 
A-t-on fait le blanc de sa peau? 


Since the poem consists of seventy-two lines of static description, 
Gautier had the problem of giving it an appearance of progress and of 
sustaining the interest. This he accomplished by a careful gradation 
building up to a climax in the rhetoric of the poem. Beginning almost 
casually with two stanzas devoted to the “femmes-cygnes” of Germanic 
legend, he follows with two more introducing his model as one of them. 
Then the first tension is produced in the idea of a duel of whiteness: 


Son sein, neige moulée en globe, 
Contre les camélias blancs 

Et le blanc satin de sa robe 
Soutient des combats insolents. 


One more stanza is devoted to this theme before the two quoted above. 
The second of these introduces the rhetorical questions on which the 
rest of the poem is based. These questions are built up by what Lon- 
ginus calls amplification—the accumulation of many different individual 
elements. After the first interrogatory stanza, which is complete in itself 
and ends “A-t-on fait le blanc de sa peau?” the pattern is established ; 
and the next question, beginning “A-t-on pris la goutte lactée...,” 
formed on the model of the preceding stanza, occupies seven stanzas by 
the simple but effective device of including more possibilities and de- 








11 “The terms ‘harmonies,’ ‘symphonies,’ ‘nocturnes,’ were not at first used by 
him even for the pictures to which they were most appropriate, but after he had 
thought of them he seems to have liked them so well that he affixed them to many 
of these as secondary titles or even as primary titles, giving the original name the 
secondary place.” Elisabeth L. Cary, The Works of James McNeill Whistler 
(New York, 1913), p. 41. 
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veloping each of them in more detail, giving two lines or a stanza to 
each; thus a long period is built up, with a consequent impression of 
mounting tension. There is some relaxation in the two following stanzas, 
which ask two shorter questions of the same pattern. The conclusion of 
the entire poem is iti the form of a summary of the general idea, couched 
in the form of the preceding questions, but setting the seal of finality on 
the rhetorical questions by shifting from interrogation to exclamation : 


Sous la glace ot! calme il repose, 
Oh! qui pourra fondre ce cceur ! 
Oh! qui pourra mettre un ton rose 
Dans cette implacable blancheur ! 


The poem is a masterpiece of Gautier’s poetic type—the triumphant 
technical levitation of a theme unsupported by either ideas or imagina- 
tion. 

Gautier’s poem soon began to awaken literary echoes. Through the 
good offices of a friend, Mme Kalergis got herself admitted to Heine’s 
sick room, and Heine made her the subject of a typical fantastic and 
flippant narrative dealing with a white elephant in the Orient who fell 
in love with a statuesque Parisian woman.!* “Der weiBe Elefant” is not 
a poem of the color-symphony type, but a sardonic fable in the ballad 
style. However, it pays definite tribute to Gautier. 

Die Dichter jagen vergebens nach Bildern, 
Um ihre weiBe Haut zu schildern ; 

Selbst Gautier ist dessen nicht kapabel,— 
O diese WeiBe ist implacable! 

Des Himalaya Gipfelschnee 

Erscheint aschgrau in ihrer Nah’; 

Die Lilie, die ihre Hand erfaBt, 

Vergilbt durch Eifersucht oder Kontrast. 


One of the first real successors of Banville and Gautier is a sixteen- 
line description of a girl’s funeral in midwinter by the minor Parnassian 
André Lemoyne.'® The eight Alexandrine couplets of “Lilia” are dedi- 
cated to Théodore de Banville, but they seem to owe something to the 
“Symphonie en blanc majeur” as well; from the four white horses of 
the beginning to the migrating swans of the conclusion, every couplet 
contains at least one specific effect of whiteness. The fourth and fifth 
will illustrate : 


Le ciel est gris de perle et trés calme :—les cierges 
Brilent d’un feu tranquille aux mains pures des vierges. 


12 Photiadés, pp. 105-112. Heine’s poem appeared in a French prose version in 
the Revue des deux mondes of Oct. 15, 1851 (pp. 340-343), and the original Ger- 
man was printed during the same month as the second poem of Heine’s volume en- 
titled Romanzero. 

13 André Lemoyne, Poésies (Paris, n. d.), I, 43-44. 
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Les vieux genévriers, pour ce deuil virginal, 
Portent rameaux de givre et feuilles de cristal. 


Most of the white referents of this poem were used by Gautier also; 
however, since he almost exhausted the possibilities of romantic white 
imagery, this fact may not be significant. Still, it seems likely that Gau- 
tier as well as Banville influenced the conception and execution of the 
poem, though there is no binding proof." 

Zola does not seem a very promising subject for the influence of Gau- 
tier, and yet he reflects the “Symphonie en blanc majeur” in three dis- 
tinct and widely separated passages. In La Curée (1872), in a descrip- 
tion of Renée’s salon, he frames an account of the “étoffes couleur de 
soleil” like a “coucher d’astre s’endormant sur une nappe de blés 
murs,” a “tapis d’Aubusson semé de feuilles séches,” the furniture up- 
holstered “de satin bouton d’or capitonné,” etc., between two statements 
that the salon was a “symphonie en jaune mineur” ; and he uses this key 
phrase a third time, later in the novel, to recall the earlier description. 
Here we seem to have a combination of Sainte-Beuve and Gautier ; the 
color used, and some of the specific terms of comparison, indicate a debt 
to Sainte-Beuve, but Gautier’s part in the devising of the summarizing 
phrase is unmistakable. 

Zola’s next use of the color symphony is more typical of his own point 
of view and more interesting. The great white sale which dominates the 
closing pages of Au Bonheur des Dames (1883) is clearly conceived as 
a naturalistic “Symphonie en blanc majeur.” Without departing from a 
realistic portrayal of modern commerce, Zola undertakes to compete 
with Gautier’s.aestheticism on its own ground. After a preliminary view 
of the show windows on the street (p. 414), he goes on to an exuberant 
account of the over-all effect (pp. 418-420). An intervening episode is 
followed by ten pages (pp. 431-441) in which the descriptions of va- 
rious departments of the store are separated by brief bits of narrative or 
dialogue. A shoplifting episode follows, and then the final account of the 
orgy of white (pp. 448-450) leads into the five pages which conclude 
the novel. 

The suggestion from Gautier and the competition with him are un- 
mistakable. All the principal features are present, with an exuberance 
and passion designed to reproduce the calculated effect of the sale on the 
women against whose better sense it is designed to operate 





an effect 
far from Gautier’s studied impersonal calm. The musical suggestion of 





14 Aaron Schaffer, The Genres of Parnassian Poetry, A Study of the Parnas- 
sian Minors (Baltimore, 1944), p. 39, says that the poem illustrates “Lemoyne’s 
kinship with Gautier” and “is a veritable ‘Symphonie en blanc majeur,’” but 
makes no specific statement of any direct connection between the two works. 

15 Les CEuvres completes: Emile Zola, Notes et commentaires de Maurice Le 
Btond, Texte de l’édition Eugéne Fasquelle (Paris, n. d.). La Curée, pp. 40-41 
and 185. All citations of Zola refer to this edition. 
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Gautier’s title becomes an extended figure.!® At the first effect of the 
display the women cried out with an admiration not unmixed with awe. 


Elles ne se lassaient pas de cette chanson de blanc, que chantaient les étoffes de la 
maison entiére... Sous l’écroulement de ces blancheurs, dans l’apparent désordre 
des tissus, tombés comme au hasard des cases éventrées, il y avait une phrase har- 
monique, le blanc suivi et développé dans tous ses tons, qui naissait, grandissait, 
s’épanouissait, avec l’orchestration compliquée d’une fugue de maitre, dont le 
développement continu emporte les ames d’un vol sans cesse élargi [pp. 419-420]. 


The musical analogy continues in this description, and recurs from 


time to time, especially in a repetition of the “chanson de blanc” near the 
end (p. 448). 


Like Gautier, Zola can keep his eye on the object of his description 
and still bring in all the remote, exotic, poetic associations of distant 
climes and hallowed symbols. A few sentences will illustrate the method 
and also show him using a number of the same images as Gautier : 


Les escaliers étaient garnis de draperies blanches, des draperies de piqué et de 
basin alternées, qui filaient le long des rampes, entouraient les halls, jusqu’au 
second étage; et cette montée du blanc prenait des ailes, se pressait et se perdait, 
comme une envolée de cygnes. Puis, le blanc retombait des voiites, une tombée de 
duvet, une nappe neigeuse en larges flocons: des couvertures blanches, des couvre- 
pieds blancs, battaient l’air, accrochés, pareils 4 des banniéres d’église; de longs 
jets de guipure traversaient, semblaient suspendre des essaims de papillons blancs, 
au bourdonnement immobile; des dentelles frissonnaient de toutes parts, flottaient 


comme des fils de la Vierge par un ciel d’été, emplissaient l’air de leur haleine 
blanche [p. 419]. 


After the sensuous fifth stanza of his poem, quoted above, Gautier 
had written: 
Dans ces grandes batailles blanches, 
Satins et fleurs ont le dessous, 
Et, sans demander leurs revanches, 
Jaunissent comme des jaloux. 


Zola picks up this theme of rivalry in his account of the silk department, 
and exploits its sensuous nuances in far more detail than Gautier : 


Le rayon des soieries était comme une grande chambre d’amour, drapée de blanc 
par un caprice d’amoureuse a la nudité de neige, voulant lutter de blancheur. 
Toutes les paleurs laiteuses d’un corps adoré se retrouvaient 1a, depuis le velours 
des reins, jusqu’a la soie fine des cuisses et au satin luisant de la gorge [p. 435]. 


There is hardly an element in Gautier’s poem that is not echoed or 
paralleled somewhere in Zola’s chanson de blanc. All this has a legiti- 
mate function quite apart from a certain pardonable spirit of virtuosity 





16 It is true that, without the suggestion of Gautier’s title, Zola had already 
written two similar verbal “orchestrations” in loosely musical terms: the sym- 
phony of cheeses in Le Ventre de Paris (pp. 246-252) and the symphony of flowers 
with which Albine asphyxiates herself in La Faute de l’abbé Mouret (pp. 390- 
391). In both these examples, odors were described in terms of music. 
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and competition. Zola intends to show that a skillfully planned sale in a 
big store has aesthetic possibilities, and that this, far more than any- 
thing contained between the covers of books, is the real poetry of the 
Parisian woman.}* 

Zola’s third use of the “Symphonie” is entirely satirical. In Paris 
(1898), Princess Rosemonde de Harth, a scatterbrain who takes up a 
different fad every season, forms a connection with Hyacinthe Duvil- 
lard, an ineffectual aesthetic poseur who pretends to be writing a great 
poem, La Fin de la femme, and whose principal aim in life is to be dif- 
ferent and distinguished. One of his distinctions lies in scorning physical 
relationships and insisting upon a communion of souls on an elevated 
spiritual plane. Avoiding the obviousness of a trip to Italy, he takes 
Rosemonde off to Norway, making a great fanfare about the virginal 
purity of the winter landscape, etc. Actually, the trip ends in a banal 
biological relationship, though the principals keep up the original pre- 
tense. The entire episode is of little importance in the novel and occupies 
only a few pages (pp. 263-264, 308-310, 368-369). It is entirely pos- 
sible that it owes something to the first chapter of Balzac’s Séraphita 
(mentioned also in Gautier’s poem), but Rosemonde’s reference to “la 
poésie des esthétes qui lui faisait réver un spasme ignoré sous le baiser 
de glace du bel Hyacinthe” (p. 310) is sufficient to indicate the real 
target. The tone of ridicule is clear enough in Hyacinthe’s excesses : 
“Oh! les fjords, oh! les lacs glacés, oh! le froid pur, lilial et chaste de 
l’éternel hiver! Ce n’était que 1a, disait Hyacinthe, qu’il comprenait la 
femme et l’amour, le baiser de neige” (p. 263). Zola’s final comment on 
the matter is even more specific, both in its burlesque and in its rhetoric: 
“A quoi bon venir polluer le Nord vierge et divin, quand une ville déja 
souillée de France aurait suffi? Et, dés le lendemain, n’étant plus assez 
purs, ne se sentant plus en communion avec les cygnes, sur les lacs du 
réve, ils reprirent le bateau” (p. 369). 

The satire of Zola, however, came a bit late. The job had already been 
thoroughly done in a little poem entitled “Scherzo,” which appeared in 
a collection of parodies published as Les Déliquescences, poémes dé- 
cadents d’Adoré Floupette... Byzance, chez Lion Vanné... 1885.8 
The poem aims at Verlaine in its reference to the cult of absinthe and 
the Virgin, and at the general cult of /’azur, though it is too early to al- 
lude to Mallarmé’s poem of that name. Like the other parodies of the 
collection, it burlesques a whole school rather than individual poems or 
poets, but in this case the musical title plus the determined and delib- 





17 Cf. Leo Spitzer’s essay, “American Advertising Explained as Popular Art,” 
in his A Method of Interpreting Literature (Northampton, Mass., 1949), pp. 
102-149. 

18 Actually, Paris: Léon Vanier, 1885. The poem is available in Albert Schinz, 
Nineteenth Cenutry French Readings (New York, 1939), II, 778-779, from which 
it is quoted here. 
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erately forced reiteration of a single color makes it very probable that 
Gautier’s “Symphonie” was the principal target. This can be readily 
seen from the last two of the poem’s five stanzas: 


C’était la voix verte d’un orgue 
Agonisant sur le pavé; 

Un petit enfant conservé 

Dans de l’eau trés verte, 4 la Morgue. 
Ah! comme vite s’en alla 

Par la porte, a peine entr’ouverte, 

Mon ame effroyablement verte 

Dans l’azur vert de ce jour-la! 


Shortly after the color symphony became a butt of parody in France, 
it appeared as a serious poetic form in Central America. Though Gu- 
tiérrez Najera makes no specific allusion to Gautier, the source of his 
poem, “De blanco,” is obvious, especially when we remember his exten- 
sive study of nineteenth-century French poetry.’® As with Gautier, the 
real subject of the poem is whiteness, shown in many examples, but 
with emphasis on white as the theological symbol of purity.?° The treat- 
ment is less restrained and more obviously rhetorical than Gautier’s ; 
the first stanza is a series of rhetorical questions, one to each line— 
“‘; qué cosa mas blanca que candido lirio?”’ etc.—and the next to the last 
stanza closes with two parallel exclamations: “j Qué blanca es, joh 
madres !, la cuna del nifio!’’*! Even this pattern of question shifting to 
exclamation follows Gautier in a sort of breathless and unrestrained 
way. The use of the same images seems to be more than what might be 
expected on the basis of chance alone, though snow, foam, candles, 
doves, ivory, etc. are so obvious that little importance can be attached 
to their recurrence in different poems. 

In one respect, however, Gutiérrez Najera goes beyond his model. 
Gautier repeats some of his images in different forms, but this seems to 





19 There is a story to the effect that, when Gutiérrez Najera was a clerk in a 
dry-goods store in Mexico City during his boyhood, he disappeared from his post 
one day, and was finally discovered hiding behind some boxes in a storeroom read- 
ing a volume of Gautier. Nell Walker, The Life and Works of Manuel Gutiérrez 
Najera (Columbia, Mo., 1927), p. 13. For his knowledge of Gautier see also pp. 
21, 25, 63. 

20 Maria de los Angeles Ramos Arce, Estudio de la influencia francesa en la 
vida y en la obra de Manuel Gutiérrez Najera (Mexico City, 1942), pp. 55-67, 
traces this poet’s obsession with white to the French poets, especially Gautier, but 
stresses this difference in its symbolism: “Lo blanco, lo puro, lo casto, lo virgen, 
lo santo, he aqui la escala matizada del concepto de blancura de Gutiérrez Najera” 
(p. 65). Ramos Arce’s appendix, listing all works of French literature mentioned 
anywhere in Gutiérrez Najera’s writings, shows that he mentioned works by 
Sainte-Beuve, Banville, and Gautier, but never referred to the poems which were 
the antecedents of “De blanco.” 

21 The poem is here quoted from Poesias de Manuel Gutiérrez Najera (Paris, 
1912), II, 121-123. 
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have no special purpose beyond that of emphasizing the central idea 
without exact repetition. In “De blanco,” however, the same images 
recur repeatedly in different combinations in a sort of game of intercon- 
nection. 
Con tunica blanca, tejida de niebla, 
se envuelve a lo lejos feudal torreén. 
(Stanza 2) 


These lines contain three motives, each of which recurs several times. 
There are other uses of the tower: 


La torre muy blanca domina la aldea. 
(Stanza 3) 


En suefios ufanos de amores contemplo 
alzarse muy blancas las torres de un templo. 
(Stanza 10) 


The “tunica blanca” reappears, with identical wording, in an entirely 
different context : 

cien mifias hermosas ocupan las bancas 

y todas vestidas con tunicas blancas 


en ramos ofrecen las flores de Abril. 
(Stanza 4) 


The white robe, differently worded, also occurs in connection with the 
priest (stanza 4), the novice (stanza 8), etc. Similarly, the garment of 
mist, which appeared in stanza 1 as a symbol of virginity, reappears 
clothing a mountain (stanza 6) and in the final image of the descendirig 
veil. The extent of this interconnection can be shown by the last three 
lines of the poem, in which I have italicized the motifs already de- 
veloped in earlier stanzas : 

y el velo de novia prenderse a tu frente, 

cual nube de gasa que cae lentamente 

y viene en tus hombros su encaje a posar. 
This return and interlacing of images succeeds in holding together an 
otherwise diffuse poem and in effectively reinforcing the artificial unity 
of subject provided by the concept of whiteness. 

In 1896, Rubén Dario published a volume entitled Prosas profanas y 

otros poemas, containing two poems stemming from Gautier’s “Sym- 
phonie,” one entitled “Bouquet” and the other “Sinfonia en gris 


99 r 


mayor.”** The first of these makes a clear statement of its inspiration : 


Un poeta egregio del pais de Francia, 

que con versos aureos alabé el amor, 

form6é un ramo armonico, lleno de elegancia, 
en su Sinfonia en blanco mayor. 





22 Rubén Dario, Obras poéticas completas, 6th ed. (Madrid, 1949), pp. 619-620 
and 649-650, respectively. 
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Yo por ti formara, Blanca deliciosa, 
el regalo lirico de un blanco bouquet... 


The poem is little more than an occasional trifle, continuing for an ad- 
ditional fourteen lines, in which the effects of whiteness are merely 
listed. There are, however, two minor points of interest in it. The first 
is that “De blanco” is combined with Gautier as an unacknowledged 
source. This is pointed out by Dario’s biographer: “ ‘Bouquet’ parece 
inferior por el retorcimiento exagerado de la expresion y por los reflejos 
demasiado visibles, no de la ‘Symphonie,’ de Gautier, sino del poema 
‘De blanco,’ de Gutiérrez Najera .. .”*5 The influence of “De blanco” is 
clear enough, but it is an error to deny that of Gautier. In fact, a com- 
parison of the conclusions of the two poems shows the most direct echo 
to be found in any of the poems derived from Gautier. Banville had 
written, at the end of the third section of his “Symphonie de la neige”’ : 

C’est la que le pommier fleurit, et que la rose, 

Fiére de son bouton suave, encor tout blanc, 

Déja pamée, attend que |’Aurore |’arrose 

Et que l'enfant au dard la teigne de son sang. 


This idea had been taken over for Gautier’s conclusion: 


Oh! qui pourra mettre un ton rose 
Dans cette implacable blancheur ! 


And Dario ends his “Bouquet” : 


; Mira cémo mancha tu corpifio blanco 
la mas roja rosa que hay en tu jardin ! 


Dario’s “Sinfonia en gris mayor” is a more considerable effort. The 
implication of the title is elaborated in his Historia de mis libros: “La 
‘Sinfonia en gris mayor’ trae necesariamente el recuerdo del magico 
Théo, del exquisito Gautier, y su ‘Symphonie en blanc majeur.’ La mia 
es anotada ‘d’aprés nature,’ bajo el sol de mi patria tropical.”25 He goes 
on to give almost a résumé of the poem itself, which is a description of 
what is essentially a scene for a genre painting: “la siesta del trdpico,” 
the misty distances of the sea, the old sailor sitting on a cable and seeing, 
in a cloud of smoke from his pipe, “el lejano, brumoso pais,” and finally 
falling asleep—“Ya todo lo envuelve la gama del gris.” The last stanza 
carries out, in its own way, the musical suggestion of the title : 


La siesta del trépico. La vieja cigarra 
ensaya su ronca guitarra senil, 








23 Francisco Contreras, Rubén Dario, su vida y su obra (Santiago de Chile, 
1937), p. 225. 

24Erwin K. Mapes, L’Influence francaise dans l’e@uvre de Rubén Dario 
(Paris, 1925), notes that among Dario’s earliest juvenile publications are sup- 
posed to have been some translations from Gautier (pp. 14, 32), and that Gautier 
specifically influenced his fondness for the use of foreign words (p. 87). 

25 Rubén Dario, Obras completas (Madrid, 1917), X VII, 194. 
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y el grillo preludia un solo monétono 
en la Gnica cuerda que esta en su violin. 


This poem is a highly original work, owing nothing to Gautier except 
the general idea of a descriptive study dominated by a single color. The 
grays are all present in the scene except for one recollection in the 
sailor’s mind ; they are not sought and collected as terms of comparison. 
Furthermore, the entire tone is quite different from the aestheticism of 
Gautier. In fact, all that this poem really owes to its French predecessor 
is contained in Gautier’s title alone. 

The color symphony seems to have had little effect in England. Oscar 
Wilde toyed with the idea repeatedly, and his “Symphony in Yellow””® 
is a clear example of the type ; but its twelve lines of neat and uninspired 
workmanship constitute no more than an elegant trifle, as the second 
stanza shows: 

3ig barges full of yellow hay 
Are moved against the shadowy wharf, 
And, like a yellow silken scarf, 

The thick fog hangs along the quay. 


Walter de la Mare’s “Silver” (from Peacock Pie, 1913), a fanciful pic- 
ture of the world by moonlight, is a better effort in the same vein and 
may well owe its conception to Gautier, but the parallel is so general 
that, in the absence of a similar title or any external evidence, it would 
be rash to class it definitely among the offspring of the “Symphonie en 
blanc majeur.” 

In the United States the situation is very different. The color sym- 
phony seems almost made to appeal to the Imagists, and three well- 
known members of that group attempted it within the three-year span 
of 1914-16. Of the three, Ezra Pound produced one very short poem, 
Amy Lowell attempted several, all far more elaborate and ambitious 
than Pound’s, and John Gould Fletcher wrote a whole series of the 
longest and most elaborate poems which have appeared in this type. 

Like most of the other poems in Lustra (1915), Pound’s “Albatre” 
is really more of an epigram than a poem. It is short enough to be quoted 
in full: 


26 First published in The Centennial Magazine, an Australian Monthly, Feb. 5, 
1889. One of the “uncollected” poems, it is most readily accessible in The Poems 
and Fairy-Tales of Oscar Wilde, Modern Library ed. (New York, n. d.), p. 242. 
“In the Gold Room: a Harmony” (ibid., p. 155) is a short study in white, gold, 
and red. One manuscript version of “Le Panneau” (ibid., pp. 237-238) had the sub- 
title “Rose et Ivoire,” and an unfinished version was entitled “Symphonie en Rose” 
(Stewart Mason, Bibliography of Oscar Wilde, London, 1914, pp. 102-103). For 
the infiuence of Gautier and Whistler on Wilde’s use of color, see Bernhard Fehr, 
Studien su Oscar Wilde’s Gedichten (Berlin, 1918), pp. 161-162 and passim. Fehr 
is inclined to exaggerate the role of color in Wilde’s work, as in his statement 
that “The Harlot’s House” “ist offenbar eine ‘Farbensymphonie’ in dichterischer 
Form” (Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, CX XXIV 
(1916), 61. 
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This lady in the white bath-robe which she calls a peignoir, 
Is, for the time being, the mistress of my friend, 
And the delicate white feet of her little white dog 
Are not more delicate than she is, 
Nor would Gautier himself have despised their contrasts 
in whiteness 
As she sits in the great chair 
3etween the two indolent candles. 


Pound makes a polite bow to his model, but the other two do not ac- 
knowledge any indebtedness. In 1916, Amy Lowell published a series of 
five poems under the title “Towns in Color.** “In these poems,” she ex- 
plained in the Preface, “I have endeavored to give the colour, and light, 
and shade, of certain places and hours, stressing the purely pictorial 
effect, and with little or no reference to any other aspect of the places 
described.” Except for the last, each of the poems is dominated by one 
color or two, and each of the first three contains some synaesthetic use 
of color as music. No. I, “Red Slippers,” is a description of a shop win- 
dow, worked out as a study in red. No. III, “An Opera House,” is a 
study in gold, which is both a color and a symbol of wealth. No. II, 
“Thompson’s Lunch Room—Grand Central Station,” bears the sub- 
title, “Study in Whites,” and is thus the closest approach to Gautier’s 
“Symphonie.’”8 It is not a very impressive performance. Since the color 
poem tends to be loose and diffuse at best, it is most likely to be effec- 
tive when held in check by a rigorous mechanical structure like a fixed 
stanza. But Amy Lowell’s use of a relaxed type of free verse combined 
with loose syntax merely intensifies the difficulty. The only over-all 
metrical structure is a pattern of short lines passing to considerably 
longer ones, and returning to short just at the end: 

WAX-WHITE— 

Floor, ceiling, walls. 

Ivory shadows 

Over the pavement 

Polished to cream surfaces 

By constant sweeping... 


Marbled slabs veined with words in meandering lines. 
Dropping on the white counter like horn notes 
Through a web of violins, 

The flat yellow lights of oranges, 

The cube-red splashes of apples... 


A spoon falls upon the floor with the impact of 
metal striking stone, 





27 Amy Lowell, Men, Women, and Ghosts (Boston, 1916), pp. 348-363. The 
sentence quoted from the Preface is on pp. x-xi. 

28 René Taupin, L’/nfluence du symbolisme francais sur la poésie américaine 
(de 1910 4 1920) (Paris, 1929), p. 173, assumes that Gautier provided the model 
for this poem. 
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And the sound throws across the room 

Sharp, invisible zigzags 

Of silver. 
Another difficulty lies in the imagery. Zola suggested the poetry of com- 
merce by using poetic imagery in connection with commercial display. 
Amy Lowell has a bit of this, as when she compares the room to “the 
petals of a great magnolia,” or when she uses the musical simile quoted 
above. There is not enough of this type of imagery, however, to affect 
the tone of purely realistic description, with the result that what there is 
merely seems incongruous and out of place. Some of the other “Towns 
in Color” are more successful than the study in white, but none of them 
are more than casual and apparently carelessly undertaken experiments. 

John Gould Fletcher’s color symphonies,”* the most extensive and 

ambitious group of such poems by any writer, appeared in the same 
year as Amy Lowell’s “Towns in Color,” and are closely related to the 
same general poetic movement. There are eleven of these poems, oc- 
cupying seventy-four pages, each of them entitled or subtitled a sym- 
phony in one color or two. Fletcher had already published Jrradiations: 
Sand and Spray in 1915, “Sand and Spray” being “A Sea Symphony” 
in four parts. The first part of this volume had been written in Paris in 
1913, and Fletcher admits to the influence of Guy Charles Cros and 
Verhaeren, adding that the “Symphonies” owe even more to the Sym- 
bolists than do the “Irradiations.” Though Fletcher read Gautier in 
translation at the age of eighteen,®° he does not mention Gautier’s 
“Symphonie,” nor do his critics, even Taupin, who specifically seeks 
French influence. Fletcher certainly knew Gautier’s poem, but other in- 
fluences had intervened—a complex of Rimbaud, Verlaine, the French 
impressionist painters, René Ghil, Scriabin, and the Imagist group. 
especially Amy Lowell.*! (He had met and admired Pound earlier.) 
The example of Amy Lowell was apparently decisive, as he himself 
states in his Preface, in a passage dealing with the genesis and intention 
of the “Symphonies.” After saying that his “Irradiations” was the chief 
poetic influence on Amy Lowell and that their friendship began when 
he read it to her in manuscript, he continues : 
I might not have undertaken the “Symphonies” at all had it not been for her 


sympathy and encouragement... My aim in them was to describe certain pre- 
dominant moods in the terms of things happening. Thus one gets expectancy de- 





29 They were first published as Sec. II of Goblins and Pagodas (Boston and 
New York, 1916). They were reprinted in Preludes and Symphonies (New York, 
1930) ; my citations refer to this volume. It is dedicated to Amy Lowell and con- 
tains a Preface (cited below simply as “Preface”) dated Sept. 1929. At least one 
of these poems, “Blue Symphony,” was written as early as 1914. See Amy Lowell, 
Tendencies in Modern American Poetry (Boston, 1917), p. 298. 

30 Taupin, L’Influence du symbolisme, p. 193; and Lowell, Tendencies, p. 288. 

31 See Taupin, pp. 193-206, for a fuller discussion of this complex of ideas and 
influences. 
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scribed as a traveller looking at blue mountains in the distance, and despair de- 
scribed in terms of a stoker on board a ship. Each mood was to be presented not 
as abstract sorrow or joy or rage, but as something seen, heard, felt, and actually 
happening. By these means, I approached close to that ‘methodical confusion of 
all the senses’ which was described as the visionary state by no less a poet than 
Arthur Rimbaud [Preface, p. xii]. 


One further comment will complete the general characterization of 
Fletcher’s “Symphonies” : “Ces poéms cherchent a étre la fusion com- 
pléte d’une symphonie musicale, d’un tableau et d’une émotion do- 
minante” (Taupin, p. 203). 

These poems, then, are not based directly on Gautier, but on the gen- 
eral movement of ideas of which his “Symphonie” was both a product 
and a cause. Since any thorough study of Fletcher’s poems is out of the 
question here, we must confine ourselves to a brief consideration of 
them as developments of the idea of the color symphony, ignoring qual- 
ities which are not immediately related to this poetic type. 

Fletcher took the term “symphony” far more seriously than did his 
predecessors in this poetic genre—as seriously, in fact, as his limited 
musical knowledge would permit. He regularly divided the poems into 
sections (movements), often with a distinct difference or contrast of 
tone, imagery, and movement of the free verse, and tied these sections 
together (as in the “cyclic” symphonies of the later nineteenth century) 
by recurrent material. In going this far, he apparently thought that he 
was accurately reproducing the form of the musical symphony ; for he 
seems to have had no grasp of sonata form as a pattern within the move- 
ment—or of any single-movement pattern except the theme and varia- 
tions.3* He did not reproduce the symphony in poetry, but in making a 
serious attempt to do so he went further than any of his predecessors. 

A brief consideration of the “White Symphony” and “Midsummer 
Dreams (Symphony in White and Blue)” will show something of how 
these poems work out in practice. The two have been selected because 
the use of white aligns them with Gautier and many of his followers; 
and the fact that the “White Symphony” is one of the four which 
Fletcher chose to preserve in his Selected Poems of 1938 is a guarantee 
that it is one of the more successful poems of the group. Fletcher’s own 
statements immediately indicate an attempt far beyond the merely dec- 


32 The matter of form in Fletcher is discussed more fully in my Music and Lit- 
erature, a Comparison of the Arts (Athens, Ga., 1948), pp. 169-170. After seeing 
this discussion, Fletcher wrote, in a personal letter to me (Apr. 15, 1948): “I 
think if you will look at such symbols as ‘rocks,’ ‘bridge,’ ‘gardens,’ and ‘moun- 
tains’ in my ‘Blue Symphony’ for instance, you will find that these were used as 
recurrent motifs (quite in the musical style) to hold the whole composition to- 
gether... I am sorry that I was tempted into misleading the reader into thinking 
that I did not have a definite musical structure in mind... In fact, in this volume 
[The Burning Mountain, 1946] I believe I handle the true symphonic form (of 
development, recapitulation of themes) far better than I did in my early sym- 
phonies.” 
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orative or an exploration of the association of ideas. The “Symphonies” 
are really “dramas of the soul,” making use of color “for verity, for 
ornament, for drama, for its inherent beauty, and for intensifying the 
form of the emotion that each of these poems is intended to evoke.” The 
“White Symphony” is the central poem of the group, and seeks “to de- 
scribe the artist’s struggle to attain unutterable and superhuman per- 
fection. This struggle goes on from the midsummer of his life to mid- 
winter.’ The poem itself consists of nine pages divided into three 
numbered movements, each of which is itself subdivided into two or 
three sections by asterisks. The imagery is the usual combination of 
what is actually present before the poet and a series of other white ob- 
jects introduced as terms of comparison : 

Like snowballs tossed, 

Like soft white butterflies, 

The peonies poise in the twilight. 

(Page 53) 

But since the color has an emotional and symbolic use, the majority of 
the whitenesses are called up by the mind alone: 


Downwards through the abyss it slides, 

The white snow-water of my dreams... 

Upwards from the blue abyss it rises, 

The chill water-mist of my dreams... 

(Page 55) 

In many instances it is impossible to know whether the imagery is to be 
taken literally or figuratively—and, considering the nature of the poem, 
the distinction is really irrelevant : 


As evening came on, I climbed the tower, 
To gaze upon the city far beneath: 
I was not weary of day; but in the evening 
A white mist assembled and gathered over the earth 
And blotted it from sight. 
(Page 56) 
The pines groan, white-laden, 
The waves shiver, struck by the wind; 
Beyond from the treeless horizons, 
Broken snow-peaks crawl to the sea. 
(Page 59) 
Over the sluggish snow, 


Drifts now a pallid weak shower of bloom. 
(Page 60) 


“Midsummer Dreams (Symphony in White and Blue)” uses the 
same method and many of the same referents for its colors ; and between 
them the two poems contain practically all the forms and effects of 
whiteness which are in the other examples already considered, with the 





33 Goblins and Pagodas, Preface, pp. xx-xxi. 
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exception of the naturalistic fabrics and tile-and-china of Zola and Amy 
Lowell. In its visual imagery, the color symphony of Fletcher is essen- 
tially like that of Gautier and his several followers. 

Aside from the serious attempt at musical form, the new thing in 
these poems is a symbolism which goes far beyond the simple equation 
of white to cold or purity found in some of the earlier poems. These 
poems had depended entirely on conventionally established symbols ; 
Fletcher sets out to create his own. The symbolism of the artist’s strug- 
gle is centered on the petals of peonies, though other images, like the re- 
curring one of snow-capped peaks, are also identified with it. One of 
the principal structural devices is the shifting combinations which we 
have already seen in Gutiérrez Najera. Otherwise, the form is based on 
a fluid and effective free verse. It is questionable how far the symbolic 
intention should be considered in an account of the poems; it can readily 
be read into the poem after one has seen the statement in the Preface, 
but few good readers of poetry could be counted on to read it out of the 
poem alone. In fact, so skillful a reader and writer of allusive implica- 
tion as Conrad Aiken is most specific on this point : 


It is a sort of absolute peotry, a poetry of detached waver and brilliance, a beau- 
tiful flowering of language alone, a parthenogenesis, as if language were fertilized 
by itself rather than by thought or feeling. Remove the magic of phrase and sound, 
and there is nothing left: no thread of continuity, no relation between one page 
and the next, no thought, no story, no emotion. But the magic of phrase and sound 
is powerful, and it takes one into a fantastic world where one is etherealized, 
where one has deep emotions indeed, but emotions star-powdered, and blown to 
flame by speed and intensity rather than by thought or human warmth.34 


Here we seem to have come full circle. Except for a tone of greater sym- 
pathy, these comments are very similar to Faguet’s strictures on Gau- 
tier as a poet who had a gift of language without any corresponding gift 
of ideas or thought.®® 

Several facts of some interest emerge from a general consideration of 
the color symphony as a poetic type. It originated in France and was 
popularized there by Gautier. Its later diffusion was primarily in three 
literary areas, France, Central America, and the United States, in each 
of which it is represented by more than one example produced by writ- 
ers of real literary importance.** Furthermore, with the exception of 


34 Conrad Aiken, Scepticisms: Notes on Contemporary Poetry (New York, 
1919), p. 112. 

35 This is the central theme of Faguet’s essay on Gautier in his Dix-neuvidéme 
siécle (Paris, 1887), pp. 296-324. 

36 ] have been unable to find examples of the type in German or Italian, al- 
though Max Dauthendey and Georg Trakl have poems based on an extensive use 
of color. A thorough combing of minor poets and little periodicals would doubtless 
turn up many more individual examples, but probably nothing really new or dif- 
ferent in regard to the handling, possibilities, or history of the type. Because of my 
ignorance of Slavic languages, I have not attempted to include the Slavic litera- 
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Zola’s late and slight allusion to the type in Paris, the different regions 
take up the color symphony at different periods—periods which do not 
even overlap. Thus we have Gautier, Lemoyne, Zola, and “Floupette” 
in France from 1849 to 1885; Gutiérrez Najera and Rubén Dario in 
Central America from 1888 to 1896; and Pound, Lowell, and Fletcher 
in the United States from 1914 to 1916. 

With the Imagists, the form seems to have ceased to exist as a dis- 
tinct type, though, as is usually the case with an innovation, traces of it 
can be found as a not uncommon part of more recent poetic technique. 
Several poets have utilized modifications of it without going the whole 
way. Wallace Stevens’ “Domination of Black” is an example, and a 
more elaborate one is his “Sea Surface Full of Clouds.”°? This poem 
consists of five sections of six irregularly rhymed tercets each, each sec- 
tion showing a different light effect on sea and ship, with some repeated 
and varied lines and images; it is basically not an attempt at a color 
symphony, but rather a set of color variations on a scene. 

The reason for the decline and disappearance of the color symphony 
is obvious. The novelty of the idea, the opportunity for striking juxta- 
positions and descriptive virtuosity attracted poets, but the form itself 
turned out to be a blind alley. Most writers used it only once. Dario 
used it twice, but “Bouquet” was, as he himself said, merely a “madrigal 
de capricho.’’** Only the poets of the United States attempted series of 
color symphonies, and they soon abandoned the type. Amy Lowell al- 
ways used color lavishly and sometimes employed it effectively as an 
organizing principle, as in ““Sea-Blue and Blood-Red”; but after the 
five “Towns in Color” she did not return to the color symphony. 
Fletcher kept his particular type of “symphonic” structure for a good 
deal of his poetry to the end of his life, but after 1916 he dropped the use 
of color as an essential element in this structure. In speaking of this 
change he is careful—perhaps too careful—to defend the original, now 
abandoned type: 


“ 


... Lhave felt that whatever I succeeded in doing in 
the ‘Symphonies’ could not be repeated in exactly the same way ; which 
is far from saying that I believed the way partly shown by these poems 
"39 ‘The question is not whether they could be re- 
peated—nothing in art can be repeated—but whether they were capable 
of fruitful development, and he apparently felt that they could be de- 
veloped only if they ceased to be color symphonies. 

In short, the color symphony turned out to be a literary blind alley, 


to be a blind alley. 











tures in this study. An example of this sort of thing is the little prose-poem by 
Marié (sic) Krysinska entitled “Symphonie en gris” and published in Chat noir 
(Paris), Nov. 4, 1882. 

37 Untermeyer, Modern American Poetry, 5th revised ed. (New York, 1936), 
pp. 297-300. 

38 Obras completas (Madrid, 1917), XVII, 191. 

39 Preface, p. xiv. 
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interesting for a few visits, and picturesque, but leading nowhere. It 
rose with aestheticism, the correspondence of the arts, and the search 
for absolute poetry, and it could not survive the passing of these vogues. 
Its total achievement was to contribute a certain richness to the general 
literary use of color, and to create some half a dozen poems which will 
long continue to be enjoyed, though it seems highly improbable that 
they will again be imitated. 


University of Georgia 








FRENCH SYMBOLISM AND THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


RENE TAUPIN 


AVING once written that modern American poetry speaks 
French, I was called to account by several critics who took my 
statement in its strictly literal sense, and whose nationalism was out- 
raged. I now dare write that in Mallarmé’s time French poetry began 
to speak English. There is nothing calculated to shock in either of 
these statements, above all in the second. Since Rousseau, fashions 
in literary style have abandoned their old Latin or Italian models to 
discover richer variations in the English language. The process of 
adapting English linguistic values was not accomplished in so abrupt 
a fashion as the acquisition of Italo-Latin values in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, at least so it seems to us in this year of 1953; it may seem other- 
wise in future years to persons further removed from the phenomenon. 
As in the Renaissance, translations have been the principal means 
of assimilating expressive values from another language. The various 
translations of Whitman’s works and Marcel Schwob’s translation of 
Hamlet show that French poets cultivated a sort of jargon resulting 
from a transposition of the etymological and “racial” values of English 
words. But we must not carry the search for such analogies too far. 
During the Renaissance the French language in all its forms—written 
and oral, prose and verse—was transformed ; in the 1890s poetry alone 
was really affected by this revolution—a revolution, moreover, which 
had been going on for at least a century. And therein lies the source 
of much misunderstanding 
When considering the verse of the “Nordic poets” the critics said: 
“If they speak so strangely, it’s because they come from a strange 
land.” Their language, which today no longer seems strange to French 
readers, had been enriched by linguistic acquisitions amassed since the 
romantic period. But the same critics became confused when they 
read Mallarmé. The question of the source of Mallarmé’s language 
has often been discussed. Numerous critics attribute his vocabulary and 
syntax to English influence. Mrs. Turquet-Milnes, in a preface to an 
English translation of Mallarmé’s Poésies, unhesitatingly declared that 
he becomes intelligible as soon as he is translated into English. More- 
over, she added, his popularity began in France when the government, 


[ 310 ] 
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in 1902, established the new courses of study in which English was 
assigned a more prominent place. Thibaudet said that he did not dis- 
agree with this statement, but neither did he accept it. 

Before Mrs. Turquet-Milnes’s preface appeared, the critics held that 
Mallarmé had acquired his peculiar style through translating Poe. 
Contradicting this assertion, Léon Lemonnier wrote in the Revue mon- 
diale of February 15, 1929: 


... Certes, on trouvre quelques anglicismes de vocabulaire chez Mallarmé. Il em- 
ploie pérennel pour éternel, ignorer dans le sens “feindre de ne point connaitre,” 
et nier ou dénier dans le sens de “refuser.” Mais sa syntaxe ne vient pas et ne peut 
pas venir de l’anglais. Cette langue, qui ne posséde point de déclinaison et guére de 
conjugaison, a fatalement une syntaxe sans souplesse et sans subtilité.1 L’adjectif 
doit invariablement précéder le substantif, et le complément direct se sépare ma- 
laisément de son verbe. Or, la syntaxe de Mallarmé est souple et enchevétrée; et si 
elle ne lui appartient pas, en propre, elle lui vient plutot du latin que de |’anglais. 
It is not Mallarmé’s few Anglicisms that interest us, though they attest 
not only his familiarity with the English language but a vogue followed 
by a number of poets of his time—a vogue which made Verlaine speak 
of the “vent crispé du matin,” and which was the reason for Rimbaud’s 
alleged use of the word illumination in the sense of enluminure. The 
poets liked this trick of substituting English for French words, which 
brought exoticism and ambiguity to their poetic vocabulary, and redis- 
covered through English the spirit of the origins of this vocabulary. 

Mallarmé’s syntax is surely not English, even if we do find a few 
devices like the use of the postposition in 

si notre idée avec ne sculpte un bas relief, 


and the synthesism of tison de gloire, sang par écume, hallucination 
éparse d’agonie, suggested to him by English compound words. 

On a less conjectural basis, we may say that Symbolism found in 
English its syntactical models in which the abstract is made concrete 
and the concrete abstract, as in “le frisson blanc de ma nudité” or 
“paleur grelottante d’étoile.” Jespersen notes that this kind of “irregu- 
larity” is common in English poetry, and finds examples of it even 
in Shakespeare: “lover’s absent hours.” In Keats we read “Deep in 
the shady sadness of a vale’ and in Shelley “the heavens’ dreaming 
delight,” “beyond Heaven’s constellated wilderness,” “the vaporous 


1 When Malarmé compared English with French, he emphasized the fact that 
English had a greater variety of syntactic subtleties ; it remained “synthetic” while 
progressing toward the analytic. The question of Latin influence was not answered 
by Jacques Scherer, but one cannot expect absolute proofs in such a matter. How- 
ever, who can take seriously the following examples of “Latin” constructions ? “Un 
divulgue son intuition...” “Il met également l’éléve 4 méme de se passer d’aucun 
autre livre...” “L’absence d’aucun souffle...” Instead of aliguis, one can—if one 
must—see in these pronouns transpositions of the English one or any. 
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exultation.” Mallarmé reversed the trick by translating Tennyson’s 
“the glooming flats” as “les obscurités plates.” In spite of these few 
duplications of English expressions, we shall agree that Mallarmé’s 
syntax is not English. Nor is it Latin either. 

The mistake made by most of the critics comes from the fact that 
they base their statements entirely on comparisons of texts, whereas 
the true method is the historical method. The critics were astonished 
to find that Mallarmé’s translation from Poe was so French, whereas 
the style of his “Prose pour des Esseintes” was so foreign. When we 
consider Mallarmé’s respect for the spirit of a language and when, on 
the other hand, we realize that the obscure style of his poems seemed 
natural to him, that he believed that through this style he gave “a 
purer meaning to the words of the tribe,” we must admit that he had 
gone through a long process of assimilating English poetic style, which 
led to the literalness of his translations of English poems and of the 
proverbs and quotations in his Thémes anglais. And we must recognize 
his desire, as a result of his reflections on the English language, to go 
further and create for himself a language which would be the very image 
of thought and not its deformation through the molds of common usage 
and of oratorical stock phrases. This would not be the first time in his- 
tory that a revolution in language was brought about through a pro- 
longed study of a foreign language. 

Without a historical study, the comparison of texts, which appears so 
convincing, proves very little. What does it matter if “Le Guignon” 


( 


contains a quotation from the “Country Churchyard, 


9) 66 


Le Lac” some 
borrowings from Bryon and Young, except as indications that Bau- 
delaire and Lamartine had read a few English poems? As Joseph 
Texte has shown, such assimilation is sometimes evident in the writ- 
ings of authors who, like Rousseau, knew no English. 

Historical processes explain such incidents. The Oxford Book of 
English Verse contains this old poem: 


Tit Lover 1n WINTER PLAINETH FOR THE SPRING 
O Western wind, when wilt thou blow 
That the small rain down can rain? 

Christ, that my love were in my arms 

And I in my bed again! 


And Apollinaire wrote: 
Le cuisinier plume les oies 


Ah tombe neige, et que n’ai-je 
Ma bien aimée entre mes bras. 


3ut we cannot claim that Apollinaire knew the English poem. There 
is, however, a particular way, both ancient and very modern, of speak- 
ing of nature and of love in a certain sentimental and ironical tone, 
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common both to very old English and to modern French poetry. This 
humorous twist has been re-inforced in Apollinaire’s poem by such 
Parnassian tricks as: 

Et, toujours hanté 

D’un ancien Corrége 

Je dis: Quand aurai-je 

Votre exquisité! 
But the tone, the place of nature, and the poetic situation are exactly 
alike in both poems. 

History also explains why Whitman’s poem entitled “Faces,” imi- 
tated by Maeterlinck in “Visages,” gave birth much later to Eluard’s 
“Victoire de Guernica” 

Visages bons au froid 
Visages bons au chaud... 


without the latter’s knowing that he owed a debt to Whitman. So we 
must return to the past to show this steady advance of French toward 
the diction of English. 

The historical method will eventually explain the Symbolist move- 
ment as the culmination of an effort to renew the French language, 
which goes back to the eighteenth century. In this historical study the 
most important facts will be (1) the linguistic theories which fascinated 
the best minds of that century—Locke, Condillac, Diderot, Rousseau— 
theories which we come across again in a more doctrinal form in 
Mallarmé’s etymological studies, which give proof of a deep desire, 
shared by Rimbaud, Verlaine, Schwob, and many others, to assign 
suitable ideological values to the consonants and the vowels; (2) 
3erkeley’s idealism and his theory of vision, a revival of Platonism 
which in the best periods inspired poetry and blossomed into symbol- 
ism; and finally, (3) the direct influence of the English language 
through the translators and particularly through Letourneur, who is a 
pivotal force in the history of French literature. 

Nothing is more interesting than to read Rousseau’s treatise on the 
origin of languages, which seeks the origin of sounds in pure passion 
and sees in a language all the natural virtues of a people. This kind of 
research, as we shall see, was still practiced at the time of Mallarmé, 
whose philosophy of language was ‘ 
as Rousseau’s. 


‘symbolistic” in the same manner 


Above all, there is nothing more instructive than to follow the suc- 
cessive liberations of poetic language through translations. Up to 
Gautier’s day the use of such adjectives as blue, white, red, green, gray 
was forbidden to French poets; these words had to be translated by 
bleudtre, blanchatre, etc. If we are unwilling to go back as far as Le- 
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tourneur, let us consider three stages of Chateaubriand’s translation 
from Paradise Lost: “and twilight gray had in her sober livery all 
things clad.” 


(1) Le crépuscule grisdtre avait enveloppé les objets de ses ombres égales. 


(2) Et par degrés un doux crépuscule enveloppait les objets de son ombre 
uniforme. 


(3) Et le crépuscule grisatre avait revétu tous les objets de sa grave livrée. 


“Green foliage” could only be “feuillage verdoyant,” and “yellow 
leaves” became “feuillages jaunissants.” Imagine what Young’s “Yel- 
low Look of Autumn” might have become in French! Mallarmé, how- 
ever, found no difficulty in translating ‘“‘Israfel” in these words “...la 
lune énamourée rougit de passion; alors, pour écouter, la vermeille 
clarté ainsi que les rapides Pléiades ...” He did not innovate; he had 
been prepared for this by the translations of a hundred years. 

Moreover, one can claim that the infatuation for colors which we find 
in the Symbolists who followed in Gautier’s footsteps was part of the 
exhilaration that had its source in the twin liberation of the plastic and 
the literary arts. Henry James quotes Gautier’s “orné de dragons 
bleus et de bizarres fleurs,” and calls it “a bit of Keats Gallicized.” 

Finally, we come to one of the finest verses in the French language, 
“Et l’éveil jaune et bleu des phosphores chanteurs,” in which the 
colors take on singing tones. Yet to us this line and those it follows 
seem so original only because we forget other poetries in reading the 
poetry of one particular language. Young had written “Riot, pride, 
perfidy, blue vapours breathe,” and Shelley “I all the while bask in 
Heaven’s blue smile.” This kind of “Symbolist” practice has always 
been very common in English poetry. After the experimentation of a 
century, we read: 

L’étoile a pleuré rose au cceur de tes oreilles 
Linfini roule blanc de ta nuque 4 tes reins ; 

La mer a perlé rousse a tes mammes vermeilles 
Et l’Homme saigne nois a ton flanc souverain... 

Still more significantly, we may follow, through translations, the 
efforts made to translate the realistic images which characterize Eng- 
lish poetry and which have fascinated French poets since Diderot. Per- 
haps any modern language might have produced the same results, for 
an image may be trite in one language and yet become original and 
therefore shock provoking when it passes into another. But only 
English has forced its images to penetrate the barriers of another 
language. 


We may now consider the poetic innovations with which we are con- 
cerned under several headings. 
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By realism, we mean poetic realism, which includes not only ordinary 
everyday words, but also images replacing the old periphrases. Milton 
had written: 

and care sat on his faded cheek, 
and Chateaubriand: 
(1) et les chagrins se montraient sur ses joues décolorées 
(2) et les chagrins veillaient sur ses joues décolorées 
(3) et l’inquiétude est assise sur sa joue fanée. 
Baudelaire was the first master of poetic realism: 
Qui chiffonne le coeur comme un papier qu’on froisse. 
and again: 
Entends, ma chére, entends la douce nuit qui marche. 
The second of these images becomes realistic only because of the fa- 
miliar apostrophe: “Entends.” The visual image may have presented 
itself in its realistic form to Baudelaire’s mind while reading Shelley: 
Silence and Twilight, unbeloved of men, 
Creep hand in hand from yon obscurest glen. 

It is certain, at least, that when the eighteenth century spoke of the 
barbarity of the poetry of the North it was thinking principally of the 
daring of its images: 

Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 

Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear. 
And it was owing to the translation of English works that French 
poetry accepted such images. 


Choice of Words 


Two characteristics of the English language, noted by Mallarmé, 
one the coexistence of two kinds of English vocabulary—noble and 
common—and the other the predominance of monosyllables in English, 
guided his research into the poetic language suitable to French. 
Mallarmé saw as a rich asset of the English language and of old English 
poetry the use of synonyms, the one Anglo-Saxon and the other 
French ; he believed that the explanation of this usage is that the Eng- 
lish poet had to make himself understood by two audiences. Similarly, 
Jespersen comments on the use of “...a French word side by side with 
its native synonym, the latter serving more or less openly as an in- 
terpretation of the former for the benefit of those who were not familiar 
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with the more refined expression.” Mallarmé chose his example from 
Chaucer : 


I see the woful day fatal come. 


There could be no question of transferring this system to the French 
language. Nevertheless, Mallarmé profited by the association of the 
noble and the commonplace in vocabulary : 

Les bouquins refermés sur le nom de Paphos 
Pour tout, hormis lui, rebattu 
Spirituelle, ivre, immobile 
Foudroyer avec le tutu, 
Sans se faire autrement de bile. 

Mallarmé saw in English monosyllabism a certain richness, first 
because it was “like Chinese—certainly a primitive stage,” taking us 
back to the origins of the language, and second because it was the sound 
uttered in all its force. Monosyllabism is certainly characteristic of 
English poetry. Jespersen, who establishes this characteristic statis- 
tically, adds that the effect of monosyllabism is an impression of force: 
“Thanks” is more violent than “Thank you.” He goes on to note that 
longer words have a stronger ideological value because they hold the 
reader’s attention for a longer period and allow him more time for 
reflection. 

English poetry, more than any other, was conscious of these lin- 
guistic riches. French poetry must use them too. Of course, the reader 
must remain conscious of these patterns throughout the reading: 

Hyperbole! de ma mémoire 
Triomphalement ne sais-tu 

Te lever, aujourd’hui grimoire 
Dans un livre de fer vétu... 
Indifféremment sommeillez 

Sans crainte qu’une haleine avoue 
Rien au réveil que vous n’ayez 
Envisagé de quelque moue... 
Une fraicheur de crépuscule 

Te vient a chaque battement 


Dont le coup prisonnier recule 
L’horizon délicatement... 


Victorieusement fui le suicide beau. 
Classical poetry used alliteration sparingly. Old English poetry 
used it to excess. According to Symbolist observers, alliteration has 


remained one of the characteristics of the English language and of true 
poetry. 


Au poéte ou méme au prosateur savant, il appartiendra, par un instinct su- 
périeur et libre, de rapprocher des termes unis avec d’autant plus de bonheur 
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pour concourir au charme et a la musique du langage, qu’ils arriveront comme 
de lointains plus fortuits: c’est la ce procédé, inhérent au génie septentrional et 
dont tant de vers célébres nous montrent tant d’exemples, l’ALLITERATION. Pareil 
effort magistral de l’'Imagination désireuse, non seulement de se satisfaire par le 
symbole éclatant dans les spectacles du monde, mais d’établir un lien entre ceux- 
ci et la parole chargée de les exprimer, touche a l’un des mystéres sacrés ou 
périlleux du Langage; et qu’il sera prudent d’analyser seulement le jour ot la 
Science, possédant le vaste répertoire des idiomes jamais parlés sur la terre, 
écrira l’histoire des lettres de l’alphabet 4 travers tous les ages et quelle était 
presque leur absoiue signification, tant6t devinée, tant6t méconnue par les 
hommes, créateurs des mots: mais il n’y aura plus, dans ce temps, ni Science 
pour résumer cela, ni personne pour le dire.* 


Alliteration is therefore justified by the meaning of the consonants. 
Mallarmé could not help believing that the intimate accords and cor- 
respondences of thought were designed by the visible and auditive 
structure of the word. 


Poetic Value of Vowels and Consonants 


The “Sonnet des Voyelles” and the “Mots Anglais” show the poets’ 
desire to relate sounds directly to the quality of things—realism : onoma- 
topoeia; idealism: color of sounds—realism and idealism being but 
two aspects of a single operation of the mind which we call, for lack of a 
better word, poetic. 

Mallarmé, as we know, dissected the English language. He was con- 
vinced that the letters can be classed according to the ideas. Speaking 
of f, he says 
Lettre, d'une valeur trés particuliére, quoique commengant moins de mots que 
b et p, deux des autres labiales, F indique de soi une étreinte forte et fixe, c’est 
devant les voyelles et les diphthongues: unie aux liquides ordinaires b et 1, elle 
forme avec / la plupart des vocables représentant l’acte de voler ou battre l’espace, 
méme transposé par la rhétorique dans la région des phénoménes lumineux, ainsi 
que l’acte de couler, comme dans les langues classiques; avec r c’est tantot la lutte 
ou |’éloignement, tant6t plusieurs sens point apparentés entre eux. 


One can see in imagination Mallarmé bending over the English lan- 
guage as over a book of spells and dreaming of being able to see the 
meaning of the very aspect of the letters emerge from its pages. 

That Mallarmé wished to apply these discoveries to French compo- 
sition is evident. What he says about f and r and what he says about 
g and / may be significant : 


Ajoutez que le désir, comme satisfait par /, exprime avec la dite liquide, joie, 
lumiére, etc., et que de l’idée de glissement on passe aussi a celle d’un ac- 
croissement par la poussée végétale ou par tout autre mode; avec r, enfin, il y 
aurait comme saisie de l’objet désiré avec 1, ou besoin de l’écraser et le moudre.* 





2 Mallarmé, Giuvres complétes, Edition de la Pléiade, p. 921. 
3 Ibid., p. 935. 
4 Ibid., p. 938. 
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Here is an example of what he means by grasping and crushing: 


Affres du passé nécessaires 
Agrippant comme avec des serres 
Le sépulcre de désaveu, 


Sous un marbre lourd qu'elle isole 

Ne s’allume pas d’autre feu 

Que la fulgurante console. 
And here is the “liquid expression” of the “frisson de l’eau, de I’air, 
de l’azur”: 

Solitude, récif, étoile 

A n’importe ce qui valut 

Le blanc souci de notre toile. 

Mallarmé set unanswerable problems for himself; he went so far as 
to attempt to clear up the mystery of the s of the plural and the s of the 
second person singular of the verb: “S, I maintain is the analytical 
letter, a dissolvent and a disseminant...a secret direction indicated in 
a confused fashion by the spelling, which mysteriously rivals the pure 
general sign which must mark the verse” (Divagations, p. 173). He 
called his meditations a theology of letters. This was in 1895. The “Mots 
Anglais” dates back to 1877. 

S, seule, n’a presque pas d’autre sens que celui trés net de placer, d’asseoir, ou, 
tout au contraire, de chercher: or, 4 part la notion de séparer, rencontrée non 
loin de celle de parité...c’est rapidité et quelquefois gonflement ou absorption; 


...dec (en sc), c’est scission, éparpillement, entaille et tondaison... scar, scare, 
scout. 


Did such considerations dictate the following to Mallarmé: 


Le sceptre des rivages roses 

Stagnants sur les soirs d’or, ce l’est, 

Ce blanc vol fermé que tu poses 

Contre le feu d’un bracelet. 
It is strange, to say the least, to find roses rhyming with tu poses ina 
stanza where you also have sceptre and stagnants and, to pass from the 
spelling to the sound, ce blanc, ce lest. At any rate, this music of harsh 
sounds was until then unknown in French poetry. 

The belief that the letters—whether in French or in English—have 
the same significant value, as well as the idea that through the study of 
English French words recover their original value, explains again why 
Mallarmé translated Poe so literally. 

Verlaine and Rimbaud discovered similar concordances simultane- 
ously, and Verlaine did not doubt that the sound of ee was the one 
which painted greenness: trees, leaves, green; to him it was the fresh 
tint of a water color. He did not systematize his poetic art according 
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to these discoveries. It remains none the less true that, without these 
discoveries and without the passion for colors felt by his generation, 
he would not have written: 

Les roses étaient toutes rouges 

Et les lierres étaient tout noirs, 

Chéri, pour peu que tu te bouges 

Renaissent tous mes désespoirs, 
where it is certain that the rhymes are more than a harmony of sonori- 
ties; they are a harmony of meaning. 


Harmony 


Even if these poets realized rather quickly that the harmony of the 
French language could not be the harmony of English, Baudelaire’s 
mysticism—which made him attribute magic powers to sounds and 
see in Poe the wizard capable of discovering this science—transmitted 
itself to the poets of the 1890s and made them begin experimenting 
with the correspondence of sounds. Such words as “Ulalume” and 
“nevermore” were an obsession with them. We see Verlaine at work 
in the sonnet “Nevermore.” The French word which best echoes 
these seductive syllables is souvenir. The repetition of the word will 
create the tonality of the poem; the “que me veux-tu?” will be the ex- 
pression of the obsession, finally ‘ 


““ 


will be assonanced with 
“nevermore.” There remains only to reproduce these sonorities in 


l’automne’ 


echoes throughout the poem so that the appropriate music may resound 
from it. 

In this example the influence of the English language is direct. It 
was exerted on Verlaine through the more general influence of Poe 
and Baudelaire. But such clear-cut examples interest us only because 
they indicate the technical interests of the poets of the 1890s. Verlaine 
was a popular poet who knew how to popularize the discoveries of 
others. Mallarmé pursued this research to its utmost limits. 


Prosody 


On this point there can be no doubt ; it was from English poetry that 
the new techniques of prosody were borrowed—chiefly through Poe’s 
work. We need only quote Mallarmé, who sets limitations on the use 
of these novelties: 

Quelle que soit la discrétion 4 apporter dans l’emploi des moyens, séduisants tout 
d’abord, mais apparentés a la poésie étrangére plus qu’ a la notre, qui demande toute 
sa beauté extérieure a l’allure ordinaire du vers, il faut dorénavant tenir pour 
acquise la répétition obsédante et paresseuse d’un méme vers 4 des intervalles 
égaux ou presque égaux, dans les poémes divisés autrement que par stances. Un 
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autre poéme, dont chaque vers commence per l’écho final du vers précédent, 
demeure peut-étre 4 jamais unique dans notre langue. Quant a la répétition 
qu’aima Byron des derniers vers d’une stance au début de la stance suivante, 
je crois, somme toute, que le bénéfice a tirer de cette obédience nouvelle chez 
nous n’équivaut pas a la variété du ton, non plus qu’a la reprise d’haleine char- 
mante qui peuvent animer un commencement imprévu [“L’CEuvre poétique de 
Léon Dierx’’]. 


Composition 


Instead of juxtaposition in the classico-romantic manner, we find a 
method of developing images and analogies—the usual method of 
Mallarmé and Apollinaire: 


Mon ame vers ton front out réve, 6 calme sceur, 

Un automne jonché de taches de rousseur, 

Et vers le ciel errant de ton ceil angélique 

Monte, comme dans un jardin mélancolique, 

Fidéle, un blanc jet d’eau soupiré vers l’Azur! 
(Mallarmé) 

Le pré est vénéneux mais joli en automne... 

Et ma vie pour tes yeux lentement s’empoisonne 
(Apollinaire) 

This is the decorative art that had been practiced by the Elizabethans : 

To me, fair friend, you never can be old; 

For as you were when first your eye I eyed, 

Such seems your beauty still. Three Winters’ cold 

Have from the forests shook three Summers’ pride... 

For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred: 

Ere you were born was beauty’s summer dead. 

We may argue that this art was known to all the sonnet writers of 
the Renaissance, but neither Ronsard nor Du Bellay was able to make 
use of it with so delicate a touch. In Coleridge’s vocabulary—the 
mechanical here makes way for the organic.5 





5 Some critics mention Schlegel in this connection. Marcel Raymond (De 
Baudelaire au Surréalisme) mentions Coleridge. Bréhier writes: “It was Plotinus 
rather than the Germans (in spite of his vocabulary) who seems to have sug- 
gested to Coleridge his fundamental ideas” and particularly the distinction be- 
tween human understanding and reason. This brings us back to the general trend 
of English idealism. 

It is easy to trace the origin of Mallarmé’s distinction between the two uses 
of a word, one social, the other poetic, to Coleridge: “poetry, or rather a poem, 
is a species of composition, opposed to science... distinguished from other species 
of composition... by permitting a pleasure from the whole consistent with a 
consciousness of pleasure from the component parts.” 

Shakespeare proved “the indwelling in his mind of imagination, or the power 
by which one image or feeling is made to modify many others and by a sort 
of fusion to force many into one...” “The spirit of poetry, like all other living 
powers, must of necessity circumscribe itself by rules, were it only to unite power 
with beauty. It must embody in order to reveal itself; but a living body is of 
necessity an organized one; and what is organization but the connection of parts 
in and for a whole, so that each part is at once end and means?” 
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The desire to compose musically in words, and in the manner of 
English synthesism, is evident in all the poets who receive their in- 
spiration from Mallarmé. The minor poets prove that there was a 
pattern ; they dreamed of doing what Poe had done and what Baude- 
laire had suggested: “the song gushes from an inner source: anterior 
to a concept, so purely as to reflect about it a thousand image-rhythms.” 

If The Philosophy of Composition propounded these principles, 
English poetry illustrated them, especially the allegorical poetry of 
olden times, which was much richer than French allegorical poetry: 

In me thou seest the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west. 

Which by and by blank night doth take away, 
Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 
Un coucher de soleil pourpre et or se refléte, 
Dans le miroir terni de notre souvenir 

Ou une brune crépusculaire monte mourir 
Vers la nue out bleuit la lune violette. 

La couleur qui s’accroche aux roseaux, se déchire 
Et le soleil, dans l’eau morte disparait. 

Son orbe d’or s’est plongé dans l’eau violette 
—La nuit se refléte sur le lac du souvenir. 


(Gide) 


Conclusion 


When all the details have been noted and the various stages of this 
slow recasting of French poetic language have been marked, the final 
goal appears clearly. The three elements of traditional poetry—mythol- 
ogy, periphrasis, and oratorical movement—had to be uprooted so that 
poetry might become herself. Two aspects of this poetry are two aspects 
of the English language noted by the linguists—realism and ideal- 
ism fused in the symbol. Writing consists of naming things in order 
to evoke their hidden meanings. It is the coming and going between 
reality and the mind, which language permits, that makes poetic art. 
The oratorical verse which detaches thought from things and allows 
it to float in space is the enemy of poetry, which insists that each word, 
through its meanings and in its spoken or written form, must direct 
the thought either to things or to its own consciousness. 

This is the difference between the organic and the mechanical, as 
Coleridge explained it, and it is also Mallarmé’s concept of the line as 
a complete word—the Mallarmé who noted the remains of agglutina- 
tion in the English language. “Who among you, in compound words, 
those recorded by literature or those that spring up from day to day, 
does not encounter almost in its absolute form the agglutinating char- 
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acteristic?” The line becomes the expression of a complete sensation 
which no isolated word could convey. 
Hugo called Rimbaud “a child Shakespeare,” and such a line as 


Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang 


is not very different from 


Plus douce qu’aux enfants la chair des pommes sures. 


Hunter College 








“MANNERISM” AND “BAROQUE”: A SIMPLE PLEA 


E. B. O. BorcERHOFF 


T HE TERMS “mannerism” and “baroque” are controversial 
terms, especially when applied to literature, and more especially 
still when applied to certain national literatures and to particular indi- 
viduals. What do they mean? And how can they be used? Without 
attempting to solve for all time the first of these two questions, it is 
possible, I think, to say something hopeful about the second. There 
are doubtless many who wish that the words had never come into be- 
ing but who, with open minds, suppose there may be something in 
them, or at least find themselves saddled with them, forced to take 
them into account if only to explain why they disapprove of them. It 
is chiefly to these unhappy people that the present remarks are ad- 
dressed. 

Mr. Philip Wadsworth has regretted that my own use of the term 
“baroque” has been timid.! I freely admit the charge. So long as the 
term remains controversial I have no intention of behaving as though 
it were not. The problem is peculiarly thorny when it comes to French 
literature, where the traditional terms used to describe the styles of 
the seventeenth century are “préciosité” and “classicism.” I have 
no revolutionary designs upon these words. They will take care of 
themselves, as indeed the term “baroque” has taken care of itself. 
Those who would have liked to suppress it or limit it to the fine arts 
have been helpless. It is with us and along with it, in fruitful relation- 
ship, is the term “mannerism.” I propose therefore to make what use 
I can of these words without insisting in the least that they be taken up 
by anyone for whom they do no real work. 

It may be possible to suggest the kind of work they could do by re- 
lating them to some simple and general notions concerning art and 
the history of art and, then, by seeing how this relationship applies to 
seventeenth-century literature, especially in France. 

For most people still today, even after more than fifty years of 
“modernism,” the literary and artistic tradition which seems most 
normal, most readily acceptable, and most recognizable is the realist- 
naturalist tradition, based on the idea that art is a more or less simple 
and direct imitation of an objective, universal, and universally rec- 
ognized reality. It is in short the classical tradition—the modern, and 


1In a review of The Freedom of French Classicism in Modern Philology, 


XLIX (1951), 67. 
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more especially the nineteenth-century, expression of it is called real- 
ism. If the art of the twentieth century has departed from this classic- 
realist norm, and if in doing so it expresses something very true about 
our times, still it has not yet rendered Titian or Cervantes unrecog- 
nizable, ununderstandable, or ridiculous. 

Yet everyone knows that any art which would be only a direct and 
simple imitation of nature, no matter how perfect, would remain merely 
a substitute for the reality, a dead thing, and would be no art at all in 
the sense in which we use the term. Pascal’s comment—‘Quelle 
vanité que la peinture qui attire l’admiration par la ressemblance des 
choses dont on n’admire point les originaux”—would then be appli- 
cable. For art, being interpretation and expression as well as imita- 
tion, is also a personal and subjective undertaking. 

sut it is also perfectly obvious that this subjectivity and this expres- 
siveness can be pushed to a point where, if the art makes any claim to 
representationalism at all, it becomes either unconvincing or completely 
incomprehensible to any but the artist who made it. At this extreme, 
too, we would say that it is no art at all. 

It would seem that art has a tendency to fluctuate between these 
two aspects of its creation—the imitative and the expressive. At least 
it appears to have done so up to now. And I believe this fluctuation 
occurs not only in history but also in the individual work of art itself. 
Whether the fluctuation is induced by historical factors or by national 
traits or according to individual temperaments is a question which 
need not be decided here, though it is one which, none the less, the 
appearance of a Rabelais or a Sterne or a Kafka will force us to con- 
sider sooner or later. 

If it is true that the exclusive domination of either of these two prin- 
ciples of artistic creation—the imitative or the expressive—means the 
annihilation of representational art, then it may be said that each prin- 
ciple keeps art alive by seeing to it that the total and exclusive domina- 
tion of the other never occurs. However, since the imitative can be 
awesomely skillful, and since the expressive can be fascinatingly mys- 
tifying or exciting, it may be said that each principle envies the other 
as much as it fears it. Each principle has, after all, virtues which the 
other principle admits. And so the polarity operates in vital and mu- 
tually beneficial tension. 

On the basis of some such simple conception of art,? the terms 
“mannerism” and “baroque” can, I think, mean something to the wary. 
France, for instance, has been notably attached to the classic-realist 





2] am anxious to have it understood that I am not here attempting an explana- 
tion of the creative process. I wish simply to use what seem to be fairly obvious 
characteristics. 
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(or the imitative) tradition. Some would say that this attachment is 
a function of her rationalism. In any case the seventeenth century was 
a moment in the history of her literature when a tendency toward an 
extreme of expressiveness was being balanced or controlled by a re- 
assertion of this classic-realist tradition. (I use the hyphenated form 
“classic-realist” very deliberately, because the control came from below 
«s well as from above, so to speak, for it came from the writers of 
burlesque, comedy, and satire as well as from the more learned dis- 
ciples of the ancients. Indeed some, like Boileau and Moliére, repre- 
sent in themselves both directions.) In the course of this moment, 
which lasted for over a century, a fusion was effected which created a 
distinct style, a style different from that of the Renaissance, on the 
one hand, and also different from rococo or Georgian. The moment, 
of course, included those writers who in France are commonly called 
“classic.” 

Here is where the trouble begins. Here arises the possibility of a 
dreadful quarrel. For whom are we to include in this designation 
“classic” ? Though both Corneille and Racine wrote serious plays in five 
acts and Alexandrine verse about the important doings of historical or 
legendary people in high places, and though they both observed (more 
or less) the unities, they simply do not look alike. If we reserve for 
Racine and the so-called “generation of 1660” the designation “classic,” 
what do we call the style of Corneille? Should we, in order to preserve 
the integrity of the traditional conception of French classicism, throw 
him to the wolves and let him serve as France’s major contribution to 
a grudgingly admitted baroque? If we do, then what do we do with 
Malherbe? Should “le maitre des Grands Classiques,” as that invalu- 
able manual of concise and correct literary criticism, the Petit Larousse 
calls him, be less classic than his disciples? All this is very difficult. But 
it seems to me that a fairly simple approach to the problem is possible 


if we accept the following propositions: 


(1) Anyone from Malherbe to Fénelon may be called “classic” 


insofar as he represents nothing more than a return to le simple et le 


naturel, away from the expressive but often exaggerated or distorted 
Italianate or Hispanic style of a preceding period or of the period itself. 


(2) This expressive but sometimes (not always) excessive style 


may be called “mannerist.” 

(3) But to the extent that any writer called classic in accordance 
with proposition (1) represents not simply a substitution of the classic 
tradition for the mannerist style, but rather a fusion of the two, with 


significant stylistic results—to this extent he may be called “baroque.” 
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(4) Baroque, in other words, shows the effect of the trend toward 
greater naturalness and simplicity which we associate with classicism 
at any time, but retains certain characteristics of that very expressive- 
ness against which this particular period was reacting. 


Now it is up to the individual critic, if he accepts this way of look- 
ing at the problem at all, to decide what to call a given writer’s style. 
In some cases, I suppose, the attempt would hardly be worth the effort. 
In more than one case the line between mannerism and baroque would 
be hard to draw. 

A certain amount of confusion has resulted from the fact that many 
critics have applied the term “baroque” to what I should call manner- 
ism (Donne is a case in point, as Mr. René Wellek’s well-known article 
and bibliography will show)* and kept the term “classic” for what 
others would call baroque. Thus Mr. R. A. Sayce, writing in French 
Studies on “Boileau and the French Baroque,”* shows that many of 
the sins which Boileau condemned (the romantic novel, the burlesque, 
préciosité, and even the pun) were stylistically interrelated—and calls 
this style baroque. Likewise, within a few months of each other, there 
have appeared stylistic studies of Agrippa d’Aubigné and of Pascal,® 
in which the style of both writers is characterized as “baroque.” It is 
obvious that we are in for some trouble in the foothills of Parnassus. 

I would agree with Mr. Sayce that there is a stylistic relationship be- 





tween the traits Boileau satirized, and also between similar or analogous 
stylistic phenomena of the age in other countries and in other arts; 
but I would call all of this mannerism. Boileau’s desire to dampen the 
romantic ardor of the literature he criticized denoted a return to what 
was, as far as France was concerned, the norm—the classic-realist 
tradition. But some students of the subject would say that Boileau 
himself becomes baroque, partly by this very tendency toward realism 
and simplicity. To recall our propositions, mannerism is expressive 
deviation from the norm; baroque is the return to the norm, but with 
some of the emotional color of mannerism carried along and assimi- 
lated. After all, one can revolt only in terms of what one is revolting 
against. How this applies to Boileau I shall consider presently. Here 
it might be noted that, though Boileau spoke with disdain of the “clin- 
quant du Tasse,” it has been made clear by Mr. Chandler Beall® and 








2R. Wellek, “The Concept of Baroque in Literary Scholarship,” Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, V (1946), 77-109. 

4 French Studies, I1 (1948), 148. 

51. Buffum, Agrippa d’Aubigné’s Les Tragiques, A Study of the Baroque 
Style in Poetry (New Haven, 1951). Sister Mary Julie Maggioni, The Pensées 
of Pascal—A Study in Baroque Style (Washington, 1950). 

6 La Fortune du Tasse en France (Eugene, Ore., 1942). 
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Mr. Hatzfeld’ that the influence of Tasso continued to be great 
throughout the seventeenth century. 

I am aware that my way of putting the problem may seem over- 
simple and that the point of view has been better and more thor- 
oughly expounded by others. A number of questions which bear on the 
problem of the baroque have been very ably discussed by numerous 
distinguished scholars*-—such questions as: the origin of the term; the 
relation of the style to the Counter-Reformation, to the whole Renais- 
sance, and to the rise of the Jesuit order; its Italian and Spanish con- 
nections ; its position and meaning in the general Zeitgeist ; its relation 
as a literary style to the other arts. These are all difficult and important 
questions and need to be discussed. My point is that they do not need 
settling before one can accept the existence of a European mannerist 
style in literature and a European baroque style in literature—styles to 
which, incidentally, France contributed her share in her own way. That 
something happened to Europe around the year 1580 is pretty clear; 
the evidence is in the literature and in the arts. Precisely what happened 
we ought to try to discover. That it did happen needs no demonstration. 
That for one reason or another this wave of disturbed expressiveness 
which is called mannerism was followed, even in Spain, by a certain 
calming down is equally evident. If France as a result of this calming 
down developed a style traditionally called “classic,” it should not be 
supposed that she was the only nation to undergo the general experience. 
Conversely, neither was she exempt from the previous expressiveness. 
If she went further in the direction of the classic imitative tradition than 
her neighbors, I do not see that this produced a style so radically dif- 
ferent from that developed in other countries as to merit a separate 
designation. 

As I have suggested, there are certain critics who will allow France 
to have a baroque style so long as it is restricted to the late sixteenth 
century and the first part of the seventeenth. Alas, we might all have 
been able to settle for this; but it was not to be. Racine called to the 
baroque and the baroque called to Racine, and scholars heard the call.® 

This was by no meanis capricious or arbitrary. Thinking about the 
problem and about the characteristics of what seemed to be a distinct 
style simply led to the realization that Racine was the real thing. When 
you read in La Pineliére’s Hippolyte, published in 1635, these words 
of Phédre: 











7“A Clarification of the Baroque Problem in the Romance Literatures,” 
Comparative Literature, I (1949), 113. 

8 See Wellek, loc. cit., and S. Gilman, “An Introduction to the Ideology of the 
Baroque in Spain,” Symposium, I (1946), 82. 

® Wellek, loc cit., p. 80. 
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Amour, cruel Amour, tyranicque vainqueur 

Que ne me tuais-tu quand tu blessas mon cceur ? 

Tu me brules le sein d’une flame si noire 

Qu’elle offusque déja tout l’éclat de ma gloire... [I, 1] 


or the words of Thésée, in the last scene of the play: 


Ha, femme sans honneur qui causes ces effets, 
L’Enfer peut-il punir tes horribles forfaits? 

Qu’une Keyne ait bruslé d’une flame si noire, 

Et que l’on voie un jour ce crime en notre histoire... 


you think not only of the immeasurable superiority of Racine’s verse, 
but also of how the “flame si noire” becomes in Racine not simply a 
twist of a Senecan reminiscence, but a symbol of the whole awful in- 
volvement of good with evil, of life with death, of love with hatred, 
of the individual with the cosmos, uniting at the same time the spec- 
tacle of universal chaos and corruption with the highest degree of 
conscious artistic organization. This Mr. Spitzer’® and others have 
abundantly shown. When I want to express this involvement and this 
union, rather than the merely heroic or simply the artistic perfection, 
the term “baroque” seems fitting. 

Similarly with Moliére, when I want to suggest how he turns him- 
self inside out, eludes any attempt to say finally what he is trying to 
express, loves his fantastically distorted characters, remains open, as 
we say, while constantly tempting us nevertheless, through the Chry- 
sales and the Cléantes and the Philintes of his plays, to find a plain 
statement of a realistic and reasonable philosophy—when, in other 
words, I want to emphasize Moliére’s double attraction to the reason- 
able and to the utterly unreasonable, the word “baroque” seems much 
more satisfactory than the word “classic.” 

To return to Boileau, we need to remember (obvious as it may seem) 
that he ought to be read not simply as the reasonable Horatian pundit 
but also as the impressionistic and fantastic author of the Satires and 
of Le Lutrin. Boileau must be enjoyed, if he is to be enjoyed at all, 
primarily as poetry at the level of the expressive and of the figurative, 
hyperbole being naturally the controlling figure, and only secondarily 
at the level of criticism, in the name of common sense or raison or any 
of the catchwords by which he remained famous in a century more 
reasonable than his own. When I speak of Boileau as baroque, I am 
trying to express the interplay of fantasy and criticism, of exaggeration 
and plain speaking, which results in an allusive, oblique, and double- 


10 “Klassische Dampfung in Racines Stil,” in Romanische Stil- und Literatur- 
studien (Marburg, 1931); see also “The ‘Récit de Théraméne,’” ch. III in his 
Linguistics and Literary History (Princeton, 1948). 
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edged style (as Mr. Hatzfeld noted," if I understand him correctly, 
almost twenty years ago). 

Perhaps a comparison here with Donne might be illuminating. In 
Boileau the figurative is, so to speak, diffused, varied, spread out 
through the whole poem, seldom developed beyond the single line, so 
that only by paying close attention to the turns of phrase does one 
become aware of the extent to which one is being carried along by 
figure. In Donne, however, the tendency is rather to extend the meta- 
phor, to exploit it in the detail, as in the case of, say the eighteenth 
elegy, “Loves Progress,” where feminine anatomy is traveled in geo- 
graphical and seafaring terms. Or take the beginning of ““The Storme,” 
where England, sad at the loss of so many of her sons abroad, 

From out her pregnant intrailes sigh’d a winde 

Which at th’ayres middle marble roome did finde 

Such strong resistance, that it selfe it threw 

Downeward againe; and so when it did view 

How in the port, our fleet deare time did leese, 

Withering like prisoners, which lye but for fees, 

Mildly it kist our sailes, and, fresh and sweet, 

As to a stomack sterv’d, whose insides meete, 

Meate comes, it came; and swole our sailes, when wee 

So joyd, as Sara’her swelling joy’d to see. 
Digestion and pregnancy combine in this ventral figure, originally 
suggested by a perfectly respectable theory of why and how the winds 
blow.’? It is doubtful if there is anything like this in all of Boileau or, 
I venture to say, in Dryden. I think that this exploitation of figurative 
possibilities is characteristic of the expressive kind of poetry and that 
it is certainly less frequent in the classic-realist tradition. It may be 
found carried to absurd (because serious and not, as in Donne, playful) 
extremes in Victor Hugo.!* But if we call Hugo a romantic, we call 
Donne a mannerist. 

In the mannerist, antithesis, contrapposto, chiaroscuro, torsion and 
distortion, all manifestations of an emotional view of life, are expressed 
outwardly and affect the very shape of the work of art. I do not mean 
that the mannerist always expresses these characteristics only out- 
wardly, but sometimes he does. In the difficult case of Corneille, for 
example, the following lines provide an illustration; they are spoken 
in Rodogune by the prince Antiochus at his wedding feast after he has 
received the enigmatic report of his brother’s murder: 

a “Die franzésische Klassik in neuer Sicht. Klassik als Barock,” Tijdschrift 
voor Taal en Letteren, XXIII (1935), 252; see also pp. 218 and 228 for the gen- 
eral point of view which I am suggesting. 

12 Donne’s Poetical W orks, ed. Grierson (Oxford, 1912), II, 134. 

13 See W. F. Giese, Victor Hugo, the Man and the Poet (New York, 1926). 
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Rapport vraiment funeste, et sort vraiment tragique, 
Qui va changer en pleurs I’allégresse publique. 

O frére, plus aimé que la clarté du jour, 

O rival, plus chéri que m’était mon amour, 

Je te perds, et je trouve en ma douleur extréme 

Un malheur dans ta mort plus grand que ta mort méme. 


I do not need to point out the countereffects that appear in every single 
one of these lines, either within the line or from line to line, supported 
by internal rhymes throughout and by the conceit at the end which 
is itself in balance with the third line. Mannered this style is and 
manneristic I should call it. And along with this the character of 
Cléopatre and the situation in which the brothers and the princess 
Rodogune find themselves are stretched, as Corneille wished, beyond 
the limits of vraisemblance and so correspond to the style. But the 
trouble here is that the whole corresponds to no real way of looking 
at life, but only to a way of looking at the theater. 

The most profound examples of this kind of expressiveness, where 
the whole does correspond to a way of looking at life and where the 
expression is not merely on the surface, are to be found outside France 
—Shakespeare, of course, is the master. In France it took the absorp- 
tion of mannerism into a more “realistic” and therefore, for the French, 
a wholer view of things to produce a Racine or (need I say) a Pascal, 
whose counterplay of rationalism and skepticism in the service of a 
higher order of knowledge is the very soul of the baroque. If this de- 
velopment in France meant the decline of lyric poetry as it is generally 
defined, the sacrifice was generously compensated for, and the French 
could console themselves with the incomparable La Fontaine. 

3ut the development was not exclusively French. In England the 
same tendency produces Dryden and eventually Congreve. Dryden 
felt that the somewhat rough energy of the Jacobean and Caroline stage 
had, with the Restoration, been replaced by a certain polish but that, 
as he says in his epistle to Congreve," “what we gained in Skill we 
lost in Strength,” until with Congreve, “the best Vitruvius,” the bal- 
ance was restored, so that “all below is Strength and all above is 
Grace” in the temple of drama. This is the direction which the baroque 
seeks—not always successfully, to be sure. As an example of the un- 
fortunate effects of the direction, we have Sir William Davenant’s 
tidying up of Shakespeare where, as in the “Tomorrow and tomorrow” 
passage from Macbeth, “this petty pace” is replaced by “a stealing 


pace,” “syllable” is changed to “minute,” “dusty death” to “eternal 


9” 66 








14 Dryden’s Poetical Works, ed. Sargeaunt (Oxford, 1948), p. 166. 
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homes,” “brief candle” to “that candle,” and so on, leaving the poor 
passage limp and flat.?® 

There can be no question of rating the baroque as a more respectable 
style than mannerism. This is the privilege only of the period to which 
the style belongs. For us, if there is any rating to be done, it must 
be of the individual artist working within the style, a rating of what 
he does with the style and to the style. Thus, in this sense (though I 
believe that one can and must speak of styles as international and his- 
torical realities) each artist, as Mr. Castro would insist, creates his own 
style. 

This much granted, I would still say that the terms “mannerism” 
and “baroque” allow me to envisage a dynamic art, dynamic in its 
separate examples, dynamic in its evolution. The term “classic” is 
suggestive of a static art and is at the same time both vague and arbi- 
trary. If it evokes a certain eternal standard of beauty and also a tra- 
dition going back to antiquity, it is for these very reasons so all- 
inclusive as to mean virtually nothing for any given period of history. 

The concepts of mannerism and the baroque further allow me to ex- 
press some of the similarities observable between certain writers of 
different countries, between a Marino and a Donte, a Corneille and a 
Webster, a Racine or a Boileau and a Dryden.’® (It goes without saying 
that the differences emerge with corresponding clarity.) But the term 
“classicism” dislocates everything, especially when we try to apply it 
internationally. 

A final encouragement to the view here expressed is the fact that the 
revaluation of seventeenth-century European literature which is still 
taking place today did not come about as a result of deciding that 
classic was really baroque. It is rather the other way around. As the 
sense of a particular style with positive and not negative characteristics 
began to make itself felt, so the need for a more dynamic and expressive 
set of terms arose. “Mannerism’” and “baroque” satisfied the need. 
Their use, it seems to me, expresses a modern consciousness of a 
historical development and a modern consciousness of style. Whatever 
questions may remain unanswered, they clarify more than they obscure. 
They are there for those who want them. They are there whether we 
want them or not. 


Princeton University 





15 The two passages may be compared in Brooks and Warren, Understanding 
Poetry (New York, 1938), p. 488. 
16 See W. Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity (London, 1947), pp. 6-7. 








DOS PASSOS IN SOVIET CRITICISM 


DEMING Brown 


N THE spring of 1932, two Soviet writers, Korneli Zelinsky and 
Pyotr Pavlenko, addressed an open letter to John Dos Passos, which 
began as follows: 


Dear Comrade! 

The two Soviet writers who address this letter to you are in Moscow, on this 
side of the ocean, and are your attentive readers. A great part of what you have 
written, as you undoubtedly know, has been translated and published in Russian: 
from Three Soldiers to Manhattan Transfer and The 42d Parallel. 1919 is being 
published. Your works have entered the circle of our artistic controversies. And 
this is understandable. The originality and boldness of certain of your artistic 
devices and the power of your descriptive means provoke the need to discover the 
principles and ideas which underlie them. Why? All of us here, in the land of the 
Soviets, feel ourselves to be the pioneers and prospectors of the new communist 
culture. One problem has decisive significance for the art of the majority of us: 
what comprises the method of dialectical materialism in literature, which will 
enable us to present the richest and most profound picture of reality. All aspects 
of a literary work—theme, choice of heroes, method of rendering them, manner 
of contrast—we strive to examine from the point of view of their class significance. 
The struggle with the survivals of capitalism in our consciousness, in our artistic 
creations—this is what determines our writers’ interests today, this is what mo- 
bilizes us.1 


This letter was written on the eve of the largest and most fundamental 
literary dispute that has ever arisen over an American writer in the 
Soviet Union. The critics who participated were aware that the con- 
troversy over Dos Passos would have important consequences in the 
Soviet artistic world itself, and might affect the creative destinies of 
many Soviet writers. This American became for them a cultural symbol, 
indicating one of the chief courses along which Russian literature might 
travel in the future. 

Dos Passos had been known only slightly in the Russia of the 1920s. 
A small Russian edition of Three Soldiers came out in 1924 and passed 
into Soviet bookshelves with little notice. It was classified among the 
“antimilitaristic’ works of the postwar generation of Western writers, 
a document of the “senseless character of the World War.’ The in- 


1 Korneli Zelinsky and Pyotr Pavlenko, “Pismo Dzhonu Dos Passosu,” Lit- 
eratura mirovoi revolyutsii, No. 4 (1932), p. 77. The letter also appeared in Litera- 
turnaya gaseta, March 23, 1932, and in International Literature, Nos. 2-3 (1932), 
p. 109. 

2 P. S. Kogan, “Sovremennaya literatura za rubezhem,” Krasnaya nov, No. 2 

(1923), p. 321. 
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fluence of Freud on the author was duly noted, and the book was found 
to display the stamp of Tolstoy’s War and Peace ;* but in general it 
stimulated only a mild and fleeting critical interest. 

The only other work of Dos Passos to be published in Russia in the 
decade was Manhattan Transfer, which came out in 1927. This book 
made a much stronger impression. At the outset it was proclaimed a 
“bitter criticism of capitalism.’’* Stylistically, the novel was a revelation 
to the critics, who praised its “originality” and its “cinematic” tech- 
niques for exploring the life of a big city.° There were complaints, how- 
ever, of its “overdone psychology’® and of the sacrifice of “action” to 
“talk and discussion.” The critics also feared that Dos Passos might 
prove too esoteric for the Soviet reader. Nevertheless, his innovations 
were defended: 


Certainly, Manhattan Transfer is not a work for the broad masses . . . This 
kale caaeee of characters, episodes, and city scenes might even irritate the mass 
reader. 

But indeed the significance of a fact for the evolution of literature can by no 
means always be measured by success with the reading public or accessibility for 
the masses. The history of literature has shown us this repeatedly. Manhattan 
Transfer as a literary fact is too new for us to talk about its role in the evolution- 
ary process of literature. But in the literary laboratories, where they collect, grind 
up and combine the tiny elements of which an artistic entity is created—it is a 
fact of great and indubitable importance, which gives writers a key to new con- 
structions.§ 


Still, as late as 1930 Dos Passos was a relatively unknown quantity 
in Russia. His political activity (especially his efforts on behalf of Sacco 
and Vanzetti) and his expressed admiration for the Soviet Union 
caused the critics to consider him, politically, a fellow traveler. But apart 
from some preliminary probing into his creative methods and the ideas 
about art which underlay them, Soviet criticism made no attempt to 
assess his achievement. 

Beginning in 1930, however, Soviet critics and writers developed an 
intense interest in the author. This was encouraged by the publication 
of a second edition of Manhattan Transfer in that year, and by the quick 
translation of The 42d Parallel in 1931, within a year after its first 
American appearance. Dos Passos became recognized as certainly the 
most significant among the postwar generation of American writers, 








3 Yuri Poletika, “Dzh. Dos Passos. Tri soldata,” Russki sovremennik, No. 4 
(1924), p. 270. 

4A. Tsingovalov, “Dzhon Dos Passos. Mankhetten,” Molodaya gvardiya, No. 
12 (19271, p. 222. 

5 [bic., pp. ec 2 
No. 9 (1925), 15 
postu, No. 2 ( 1928), p. 

6 Tsingovalov, p. 222. 

7 [bid. 

8 Nemerovskaya, p. 32. 


22; R. Kulle, “O sovremennoi amerikanskoi proze,” Oktyabr, 
55; O. Nemerovskaya, “Roman kino-lenta,” Na literaturnom 
30 
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and for a time many critics considered him the most important con- 
temporary writer of the non-Soviet world. From 1930 to 1936 there 
were three Russian editions of The 42d Parallel, two editions of Man- 
hattan Transfer, two editions of 1919, and one collection of Dos Passos’ 
plays, one of which, Fortune Heights, was successfully produced on the 
Russian stage. He was repeatedly represented in Soviet periodicals, and 
parts of The 42d Parallel and 1919 were excerpted and circulated in 
book form. Altogether, over 117,000 copies of his various works were 
circulated during these years. 

The relatively extensive publication of Dos Passos in the early 1930s, 
at a time when almost no other contemporary Americans of similar 
stature were appearing in Russian print,® was undoubtedly the result 
of a calculated political decision. The Communist Party, which was as- 
suming increasing control over all Soviet publication policy, must have 
felt that Dos Passos, both as a political figure and as a writer, could de- 
velop into a valuable ally. But there were also other conditions which 
made it possible for such an interest to grow. 

The years in which critical interest in the author was at its peak— 
1932, 1933, and 1934—were decisive in the history of Soviet literature. 

$y 1932, after more than a decade of experimentation and dispute over 
literary doctrine, in the course of which innumerable schools of literary 
theory and practice were formed, broken up, and regrouped along aes- 
thetic, ideological, and political lines, the Russian Association of Pro- 
letarian Writers was dissolved. In 1934, after a period of careful prepa- 
ration, the Party organized a single Union of Soviet Writers. The main 
purpose of these moves was to bring all Soviet literary activity under 
the centralized control of a single Party-dominated organization. A re- 
lated purpose was to end the bitter guerrilla warfare that had existed 
among various factions in the Soviet literary world, and to promote a 
more harmonious relationship between the proponents of antagonistic 
theories. At the same time, the Party envisaged the creation of a single 
guiding literary theory which, after a period of exploration and develop- 
ment, would eventually be employed by all Soviet writers. The theory 
was called socialist realism. 

As it was enunciated in this early period, however, socialist realism 
was a set of relatively broad principles. Furthermore, these principles 
were almost solely concerned with the ideological content of literature, 
and indicated very little of a specific nature about the manner in which 
this ideological substance could be made to take artistic shape. It re- 
mained for Soviet writers themselves—men of diverse artistic back- 








® The books of over a hundred American authors had been published in Russia 
in the 1920s. This period of relative eclecticism ceased at the beginning of the First 
Five Year Plan. In 1927, for example, 52 American authors were published; in 
1932 there were 9. 
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grounds and prejudices—to work out the creative techniques which 
would endow socialist realism with flesh and blood. A period of trial and 
error was inevitable. 

The incentive for the study of Dos Passos was particularly strong for 
a number of reasons. First, there was a purely political justification for 
showing interest in this writer. Second, his works had survived the 
passing of the NEP period in Soviet publication, and had continued to 
be issued in increasing numbers after 1929, at a time when those of 
other leading Americans were not. Third, Dos Passos, attempting to 
synthesize in his novels the leading concepts and techniques of Amer- 
ican and European realism, embodied in his writing many of the best 
and most varied strains of twentieth-century literary thought. Through 
his books, Soviet writers could partake of a great variety of literary 
expression, representing trends in contemporary Western literature 
(Freudianism, for example) from which the Soviet literary world was 
to a great extent otherwise shut off. Finally, Dos Passos was a brilliant 
and original writer in his own right. 

Sheer formal virtuosity, however, was never enough to arrest the 
attention of Soviet critics in the early 1930s. Accordingly, it is im- 
portant that U.S.A. could be described as follows: 


The trilogy of Dos Passos is the most powerful work of contemporary world 
revolutionary literature. The attempt to reveal the social motive forces of con- 
temporary American capitalism ; the relentless hatred toward the exploiting classes 
and the constant exposure of their hypocritical policies and practices, which 
acquire special significance now in the epoch of “camouflage” tactics of world im- 
perialism, the militant class purposefulness, which penetrates the pages devoted to 
the history of the revolutionary movement in America; and finally the aspiration 
to transmit the very pulse of a huge historical epoch, to catch and imprint the 
rhythm of social storms—all of this explains the tremendous revolutionary sig- 
nificance of the still unfinished trilogy. 


Many critics gave the impression that here, for the first time, they had 
found an artist in American society who was capable of exposing its 
deepest contradictions. However, the question was always one of poten- 
tialities. Nearly every laudatory estimation of his accomplishment, such 
as the one just quoted, was accompanied by a reservation such as the 
following, which is quoted from the same context : 


Therefore ail of the vacillations, all of the internal contradictions of the art of 
Dos Passos must be disclosed with great attentiveness, and his artistic devices 
must be subjected to minute analysis from the point of view of their class signifi- 
cance.11 


‘ 


In the course of examining these “vacillations” and “internal contradic- 


tions” Soviet critics employed their concept of the unity of form and 


10 R. Miller-Budnitskaya, “Kniga o velikoi nenavisti,” Zalp, No. 5 (1933), p. 68. 
11 [ bid. 
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content, and indicated their views of the relationship between style and 
ideology. 

At the outset the critics had become convinced that Dos Passos’ in- 

ventiveness in literary craftsmanship was closely linked with the sub- 
jective sources of his creative urge. The basis of this urge, they felt, 
was a strong sensitivity to injustice and a powerful idealism, and a con- 
sequent rebellion against the evils that confronted him in the real world. 
But more important, they believed, was the inner struggle to resolve for 
himself the glaring contradictions between his “revolutionary” aspira- 
tions and his “bourgeois” tastes. One critic put it this way in 1933: 
At the basis of the creative genius of Dos Passos lies a huge thirst for petty 
happiness, a peaceful, comfortable philistine happiness, which in the age of im- 
perialism and proletarian revolution becomes especially unfeasible. The deep or- 
ganic soil of his revolutionism is resentment toward the capitalist world because it 
impedes this happiness.1 

Tracing his ideological development, the critics found that Dos 
Passos’ rebellion had first been impelled by a horror of war. In One 
Man’s Initiation and Three Soldiers his protest against the “senseless- 
ness” of the World War had taken the form of a “yearning to flee from 
reality, to find a subjective, unreal, imaginary solution to its objective 
disharmony.’’!* His early pacifism was colored by a hatred of all forms 
of organization, especially the military, which, he felt, repressed the in- 
dividual.'* While he perceived the connection between imperialism and 
war, the critics argued, he could not bring himself to accept a solution— 
revolution—which involved organized and disciplined struggle. All 
through his works, they contended, there ran a thread of anarchistic in- 
dividualism, of fear lest the private personality become engulfed in the 
mass effort. While he hated capitalism because it stultified the soul, he 
feared that socialism, which involved strong obligations to the collec- 
tive, might prove equally oppressive. 

Still, he had made great progress in overcoming these “petty-bour- 
geois” attitudes.!® Both his political activities and writings, the critics 
felt, showed that he was losing his subjective distaste for collective 
action and had ceased to shrink from social necessity in an industrial 
age. As one critic described his development : 





121), Mirsky, “Dos Passos, sovetskaya literatura i zapad,” Literaturny kritik, 
No. 1 (1933), p. 121. 

13 A. Yelistratova, “Pervaya kniga Dzhona Dos Passosa,” Literatura mirovoi 
revolyutsti, Nos. 9-10 (1932), p. 123. 

14 Miller-Budnitskaya, op. cit., p. 65. 

15 Comparing him with Ernest Hemingway in 1934, a critic wrote: “From the 
crossroads where Hemingway and Dos Passos parted, two roads lead—that of Dos 
Passos...is the road of hunger marches, the road on which cyclones of social 
shock and whirlwinds of revolution rage. And the other path, that of Hemingway, 
leads to the closed arena of bull fights, to the stifling confession-chair, where they 
atone by prayer for the sinful thirst of life.” Ivan Kashkin, “Smert posle poludnya,” 
Literaturny kritik, No. 9 (1934), p. 147. 
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That anticapitalist spirit which permeated the first works of Dos Passos, that 
powerful and at the same time passive protest against bourgeois conditions with 
which these books are impregnated—permits one to describe Dos Passos’ manner 
of writing in his first period as critical realism. But Dos Passos has gone further 
in his criticism: he has understood that the future belongs to the proletariat, and 
has presented in his epic a series of extremely powerful examples of revolutionary 
fighters. The critical realism of Dos Passos is pervaded with revolutionary ten- 
dencies . . .16 


At the same time, neither his ideology nor his writing was genuinely 
revolutionary as yet. He was still too greatly overwhelmed by the irony 
inherent in the contradictions of capitalism, and was consequently too 
preoccupied with showing decay. One critic commented: “Dos Passos 
... Still knows only the negative work of sociology, and not the posi- 
tive. He knows how to hate better than to love.”?? 

The theory of socialist realism insists that there is an organic rela- 
tionship between the ideological content of a work and the style in which 
it is written. In the case of Dos Passos, the problem of the relationship 
between form and content was a particularly nagging one and, as it de- 
veloped, exceedingiy complex. (The transcript of a three-day sympo- 
sium on the author in 1933 alone runs to sixty pages of searching po- 
lemic.) In discussing Dos Passos, Russian writers and critics were 
actually, to a great extent, discussing themselves. Dozens of pages of 
criticism which were nominally devoted to Dos Passos were actually 
concerned with an interpretation of the ideas of Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin, with the theoretical relationship between radical bourgeois and 
revolutionary proletarian literature, with a criticism of Freudian psy- 
chology, and with the evaluation of such Western literary influences as 
James Joyce and Gertrude Stein. All of these topics were made to bear 
directly on the question of the relationship between form and content 
in Dos Passos’ art and, ultimately, on the question of whether Russian 
literature could follow the path of Dos Passos and still remain true to 
Soviet ideology. 

Although most of the Soviet discussion of the author applied to 
everything he had written, the critics concentrated on the first two 
books in the U.S.A. trilogy. More specifically, they studied two of the 
novels’ four devices: the Newsreel and the Camera Eye. Of these, the 
Newsreel received the most favorable appraisal, although there was, 
characteristically, a difference of opinion regarding it. The Newsreel 
consists chiefly of bits of news stories, newspaper headlines, slogans, 
and snatches of popular songs, which are interspersed between the nar- 
rative sections of the book to suggest the general or collective atmos- 
phere of a given period. Here is one Soviet opinion of the device, ad- 
dressed to the author himself: 


16 A, Mingulina, ““K sporam o Dos Passose,” Znamya, No. 11 (1934), p. 255. 
17 T, Levit, “Dos Passos,” Literatura t iskusstvo, Nos. 3-4 (1930), p. 213. 
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... in the attempt to arrive at maximum objectivity, you tend to become mentally 
divorced from life . .. The stenographs of newspapers and everyday life in The 
42d Parallel involuntarily recall the empirical method of Joyce, who wants to pro- 
duce an inventory of the world, like a sheriff or agent of justice in the pursuit of 
his legal duties. This is not ours, this is the bourgeois approach to things. Our 
problem is not to see the world like an ant, crawling from particle to particle, but 
to comprehend the real makeup of the world, in order to change it.18 


But a Soviet defender of the Newsreel challenged this criticism in the 
following terms: 

How can one speak of the author’s “mental divorcement from life” when every 
line of the Newsreel bears witness to the active involvement of the author, to the 
fact that the author takes from the archives of history precisely those facts, those 
documents which all, to a greater or less degree, present a clot of the contradic- 
tions of a given historical moment.1® 

This critic cited passages from a typical Newsreel and asked, rhetori- 
cally : 

Can this be “accidental” selection of the first facts that came into his hands? An 
objective, indifferent, indiscriminate inventory of living phenomena, without a 
demonstration of their interconnections, their contradictions? Is it indeed possible 
that the absence of any sort of integrating commentary on the part of the author 
lessens the ideological-political significance of these images, which help to tear the 


mask from reality, and to show the quivering, living tissue, muscles and nerves of 
its social contradictions ?2 


The critic concluded that the Newsreel was 


. not only not an alien echo of Joycean empiricism, but, on the contrary, the 
most progressive, most revolutionary link of his creative method as a whole, per- 
mitting him to approach . . . a genuine example of revolutionary realism in lit- 
erature.*1 
The opposition between these two interpretations of the Newsreel is 
fundamental. One of them suggests that the author acts merely as an 
unselective reporter, recording scenes and events chaotically, without 
attempting their synthesis. The other contends that there is in fact a 
principle governing the apparent chaos, and that the author’s juxtaposi- 
tion of superficially unrelated materials is calculated and tendentious.*? 

There was yet a third interpretation of the Newsreel, which partook 
of each of the other two. In this view, the Newsreel is the work of an 
artist who is indeed opinionated, but whose powers of discrimination, 
clouded by an immature ideology, are not sufficiently sharp to enable 
him to distinguish between the historically important and the unim- 
portant: 





18 Zelinsky and Pavlenko, op. cit., p. 77. 

18 Yelistratova, op. cit., p. 123. 

20 J bid. 

21 / bid. 

22 Zelinsky was the only critic to contend that this underlying principle was 
bourgeois in nature. “Dnevnik proisshestvii,” Literaturny kritik, No. 3 (1933), p. 
92. 
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Some of our writers have read Dos Passos and said: “How interesting! At the 
beginning there are some newspaper cuttings and then in the middle there are 
biographies of people.” 

Dos Passos’ form is his weakness—a weakness not only of a formal character. 
What is the source of this weakness? The young American intellectual went to the 
war. He saw the spectacle of ruin, but he lacked an integral view of life. For this 
reason he writes the biographies of his heroes one after the other, so that these 
biographies may compose a general picture. But he feels that these biographies are 
taking place against the background of history; and he cannot generalize. He 
therefore puts in insertions and excerpts from newspapers in order to glue to- 
gether that background which his inability to generalize prevents him from por- 
traying.?3 
Nevertheless, not all of those who put forth this interpretation found 
the Newsreel to be devoid of value: 

The inventiveness of Dos Passos is a result of his inability to show an epoch 
rationally, to unfold it completely. But the merit of the writer is nevertheless in 
the fact that he has succeeded in transforming his shortcoming into a positive 
quality, and although the newspaper headlines are no substitute for the extremely 
complex contour-maps of the epoch, nevertheless they do constitute a certain back- 
ground, and the acuteness of the device compensates somewhat for its lack of 
depth.*4 

The Camera Eye is a subjective, impressionistic, stream-of-conscious- 
ness kind of passage which the author regularly inserts among the main 
narrative passages, Newsreels, and biographical essays. Largely auto- 
biographical in nature, it is designed to convey the author’s pristine im- 
pressions of his surroundings and growth from time to time. This device 
was the most severely criticized in Dos Passos’ writing; while many 
Soviet critics undertook to explain its use in terms of the problems 
which the author set for himself, few of them attempted to defend it. 
There were a number of aspects to the attack. First of all, with its em- 
phasis on subconscious motivation the Camera Eye, it was contended, 
suffered severely from “Freudianism.”*° Second, the method bespoke, 
in the opinion of some critics, a passive attitude toward the complexities 
of the human situation : 


... the Camera Eye is a clear expression of a passive, fatalistic world perception. 
The author wants to be merely a sensitive plate, an objective camera, photograph- 
ing reality as a chaos of broken sensations.?6 


Furthermore, it was hostile to the materialist world view : 


The very form of the Camera Eye—the internal monologue—is borrowed from 
Joyce and has deep roots in reactionary idealistic philosophy, hostile to the intel- 





23 Karl Radek, “Contemporary World Literature and the Tasks of Proletarian 
Art,” Problems of Soviet Literature (New York, 1934), pp. 180-181. 

24 Ilya Selvinsky, “Novatorstvo ili ‘nyumenstvo,’” in “Sovetskaya literatura i 
Dos Passos,” Znamya, No. 6 (1933), pp. 155-156. 

25 Miller-Budnitskaya, op. cit., p. 70; Levit, op. cit., p. 214. 

26 Miller-Budnitskaya, p. 70. 
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lect and glorifying the cult of the irrational. The philosophical basis of this form 
is the representation of the subconscious as the fundamental core, the omnivorous 
element of the human psyche, which is at the same time the primary substance of 
the universe.27 


Finally, 


The Camera Eye of Dos Passos is absolutely unconnected either in plot or associa- 
tion, or tactically, with the general text of the novel ... This is not a poetic trick, 
nor the marginal drawings of a poem—this is something from the spinal cord, 
pretentious and sick.28 


The Camera Eye was thus associated with cultural decadence, with 
philosophical theories and psychological attitudes inimical to the dialec- 
tical-materialist conception of the universe. 

The Newsreel was not universally condemned in Soviet criticism, 
whereas the Camera Eye was rather consistently disparaged. Neverthe- 
less, in most instances the critics tended to lump the two devices to- 
gether, since each was an innovation and both were attempts to present 
ideas and images in what was considered a bizarre manner of associa- 
tion. Furthermore, although the two were discussed separately and to- 
gether, the critics were ultimately concerned with their relationship to 
the novels as a whole, since it was universally agreed that the total im- 
pact of a work is far more important than the brilliance of its parts. And 
in this respect, they decided, the novels of U.S.A., while extremely 
powerful in sum, did lack unity and integration. As one critic expressed 
it : 


He has been compelled to combine mechanically several methods of creative work, 
various modes and genres. I repeat, combine mechanically, not dialetically, not 
organically. One can regard the Camera Eye, the Newsreel, and the biographical 
interludes with which he breaks up the trend of his novels, variously, but one 
thing is incontestable: the effectiveness of the novels is weakened by the mechan- 
ical coexistence of these various genres.?9 

There were conflicting explanations of this annoying diffuseness in 
Dos Passos’ work. One of the most frequent was that he was simply try- 
ing to match his revolutionary political and social ideas with a com- 
parably revolutionary art form, which resulted in a sincere, if mistaken, 
avant-garde pose.*® Unsure of himself and lacking firmness in his revo- 
lutionary convictions, the author sought to buttress his ideological posi- 
tion by becoming an artistic iconoclast. 

A second explanation held that the coexistence of conflicting methods 





27 Ibid. 

28 Selvinsky, of. cit., p. 155. 

29 A. Leites, in “Soviet Literature and Dos Passos,” International Literature, 
No. 5 (1933-34), p. 104. 


30'V. Stenich, “Kak rabotayet Dos Passos,” in “Sovetskaya literatura i Dos 
Passos,” Znamya, No. 6 (1933), p. 153. 
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in Dos Passos’ novels was simply a product of poverty of understand- 
ing. As one critic put it, 


. it seems to me that his complicated structure is explained precisely by his 
inability to see all of the diversity of the world as a unity, the inability to find the 
fundamental, to find the pivot around which one must place that which is neces- 
sary, and to discard that which can be dispensed with.31 


According to this view, Dos Passos’ method beclouded his thinking and 
rendered complex many phenomena that were intrinsically simple. By 
being so all-inclusive and trying to combine several different approaches 
in one novel, Dos Passos failed to give pattern and direction to his pic- 
ture of bourgeois society. 

Another explanation of his puzzling mixture of genres, however, 
held that this was actually an artistically legitimate and indeed politi- 
cally progressive means for exploring the life of bourgeois society. 
Some thought that his picture of complexity reflected most accurately 
the contradictions and chaos of the bourgeois world. These critics said 
in effect: Dos Passos is confused and he has deep bourgeois roots. But 
he is aware of his confusion, and he is honest. Under the circumstances 
it is sufficient that he give us an honest picture of the complexities of 
his world. The authority of Engels was cited: 


The words of Engels about the socialistically tendentious novel—that this novel 
shatters the “optimism of the bourgeois world”—are well known. Dos Passos is a 
revolutionary pessimist in relation to capitalism. In this he is near to us. Dos 
Passos feels sharply the crash of the old world, and all of his artistic system is 
adapted to showing this feeling of crash.3? 


There were also those who contended that underneath the apparent 
confusion of four separate genres in one novel there existed a thematic 
unity that transcended all the superficial discord, and that “the composi- 
tional structure of Dos Passos’ novels is subordinated to an extremely 
specific objective . . .”33 This objective was to “disclose the shocking in- 
humanity” of capitalism :** 


He has directed himself from the pulverization and dismemberment of the world 
into the separate details and aspects of life—to an understanding of the laws of the 
whole. By this means he reconstructs the genuine wholeness of the world, and for 
art its fabric of imagery . . . He presents not the simple empirics of a newsreel’s 
scattered mass of separate details, he gives his own reasoned and, for his level of 
understanding, precise expression of this world . . . he proceeds from details to 


31]. Makaryev, “Za literaturu ‘tipichnykh kharakterov’ i ‘tipichnykh obstoya- 
telstv,’” in “Sovetskaya literatura i Dos Passos,” Znamya, No. 6 (1933), p. 148. 

82 V. Pertsov, “Litsom k deistvitelnosti,” in “Sovetskaya literatura i Dos Pas- 
sos,” Znamya, No. 6 (1933), p. 158. 

33 Mingulina, op cit., p. 252. 

34'V. Kirpotin, “O sotsialisticheskom realizme,” Literaturny kritik, No. 1 
(1933), p. 40. 
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generalization, and by this very means he saves and restores the integrality of the 
image . . .35 


These critics did not argue, however, that Dos Passos had attained a 
complete unity of theme. In the opinion of one of them, this “is not yet 
socialist realism, but it is already anticapitalist revolutionary realism.”** 

But there was yet a fifth interpretation of Dos Passos’ stylistic com- 
plexities, offered by the sophisticated critic Mirsky, who had recently 
returned to Russia after years of self-exile in Western Europe. Mirsky 
pointed out that Dos Passos’ association with the circle of Gertrude 
Stein in Paris had provided the author with strong incentives to ex- 
perimentation in technique and had encouraged him to seek new 
prisms through which to study the world about him. This led Mirsky to 
suggest that there was a more profound reason for Dos Passos’ formal- 
istic tendencies. In commenting on what he considered to be the essen- 
tially selfish source of the writer’s rebellion, Mirsky wrote that ‘“Dos 
Passos is so intelligent, such a powerful artist that he is able to approach 
his own bourgeois infantilism ironically.”** What is important here is 
that, in addition to being a source of his irony, Dos Passos’ understand- 
ing of himself was also the wellspring of his formal method. Realizing 
that his bourgeois background distorted his vision of reality, so this 
argument goes, he often affected a kind of artificial naiveté, as exempli- 
fied in the Camera Eye. This characteristic he had in common with 
Gertrude Stein. But Miss Stein’s infantilism, Mirsky contended, was 
an escapist device. In contrast: 


Dos Passos “makes himself little” in order to become like that boy who alone of 
all the people in the hall divined that the king was naked. The naiveté of Dos 
Passos is first of all an act of freeing himself from various and sundry false con- 
ceptions imposed on reality by bourgeois ideology. He disowns any explanation of 
reality because all of the old has turned out false and to the new he has not come, 
organically, as an artist. His naiveté is legitimate and indispensable; it is a neces- 
sary stage for him on the path to revolution.38 
Dos Passos’ affected “naiveté” was thus a defensive weapon in his 
battle to master the complexities of the capitalist world about him. It 
protected him from the necessity of pronouncing judgments which he 
lacked the ideological maturity to make. Hence his “infantilism” and 
the stylistic innovations which it bred were necessary to his creative 
process during his period of transition from rebel to revolutionary. 
From the opinions I have quoted thus far it is evident that the ques- 
tion of Dos Passos’ style was viewed not simply as a matter of composi- 
tional technique, but, much more fundamentally, as a problem in the 











35 Kirpotin, as quoted in Mingulina, of. cit., p. 252. 
36 Kirpotin, op. cit., p. 40. 

37 Mirsky, op. cit., p. 121. 

38 / bid. 
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cognition of reality. By the early 1930s there was a distinct Dos Passos 
vogue in Russia; young Soviet writers were imitating this American, 
and Russian books were being published which, to Soviet critics, dis- 
played an unmistakable Dos Passos influence.®® It was clear that, if 
Russians were writing like Dos Passos, they must also be inclined to 
think like him. And if, as many Soviet critics contended, his methods 
were ideologically unsound, then anyone who attempted to follow them 
would be bound to arrive at distorted conclusions. As a consequence, 
much of the discussion of Dos Passos centered around the theory of 
realism in art and its application to the specific problems of literature in 
a socialist society. 

The main point at issue was the question of selectivity. Some critics 
felt that “Marxism-Leninism” had given Soviet literature a mandate to 
“capture phenomena in all their many-sidedness and complexity.” They 
were inclined to defend Dos Passos’ methods, and to suggest that Soviet 
literature would profit by emulating him. If the problem of realistic 
literature was to expose life as fully as possible, these critics argued, 
then why not employ any and every device that comes to hand, if it is 
practicable and intelligible? Further, they contended, psychological and 
sociological truth is composed of an infinity of details, each of which 
can be made to shed light on the whole. To neglect these details would 
be to neglect integral parts of the larger truth, for truth is complex and 
can be comprehended only through painstaking attention to its smallest 
parts. The artist must be selective, they agreed, but he cannot afford to 
ignore the most subtle facets of reality ; and, if he can only display these 
facets through a multiplicity of means, then he is obligated to do so. 

The opponents of these critics (who were the majority and ultimately 
triumphed in the case of Dos Passos) contended that, while certainly 
the artist must not neglect the nuances of objective truth, he must con- 
centrate his attention on the essentials of life, which is an historical and 
social process whose tendency is measurable and predictable. The mate- 
rial with which the realistic writer must work, they agreed, is complex, 
but it must be repeatedly winnowed and sifted, because truth is dynamic 
and selective in itself. There is a hierarchy among observable phe- 
nomena, so this argument goes, since many phenomena are dying and 
passing from the human scene. The problem of the artist is to discrim- 
inate among this infinity of details, and to keep himself from becoming 
involved in minutiae which are remote from, or unessential to, the pat- 





39 Stenich, “Kak rabotayet...,” op. cit., p. 153; Pertsov, op. cit., p. 157; Kir- 
potin, op. cit., p. 37; Zelinsky, “Dnevnik...,” op. cit., p. 88. Zelinsky mentioned 
two current Soviet works with a Dos Passos influence: S. Gekht, Moi posledniye 
vstrechi, and A. Kucherov, Dvenadtsat lel, “whole pages of which supply imitate 
Dos Passos.” Other strongly negative comments on the Dos Passos influence are 
in E. Tager, “Dos Passos v ‘perevode’ Gekhta,” Khudozhestvennaya literatura, 
No. 1 (1933), pp. 11-12. 
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tern of human progress. These critics held that there is always a pattern 
in the most diverse manifestations of life, and that this pattern is capable 
of being captured in literature. Therefore, they maintained, the writer 
need not draw a picture of chaos, and, further, a true picture of life will 
not be chaotic. As one critic stated it: 


. .. to see the many-sidedness of the world does not mean to see its fundamen- 
tals ... The world is complex and varied, one must study it in all its variety, in 
the movement of its multiformity, but one must always know how to select the 
fundamental link.4° 


This fundamental link, of course, was dialectical materialism. Equipped 
with this, the critics argued, a writer can distinguish between the signifi- 
cant and the insignificant, can find the typical in the midst of diversity, 
and can consequently reject the multitudes of irrelevant details—such 
as the nuances of subconscious psychology and the transitory minutiae 
of daily existence—that distract him from the pursuit of central truth 
about life. 

These, in their bare essentials, are the opposing points of view that 
underlay the disagreements over whether the methods of Dos Passos 
should be allowed to influence Soviet writers. While some of the critics 
who participated were content to present largely theoretical and doc- 
trinal arguments, the best of them (always risking the accusation of 
“formalism” themselves) engaged in close and detailed formal analysis 
of Dos Passos’ works in an attempt to show concretely the relationship 
between the author’s aims and his devices in the light of his ideology and 
the literary influences which shaped his art. 

Some critics felt that Dos Passos was actually working his way out 
of complexity of style and into simplicity. They noted that, in some 
respects, the first two novels of U.S.A. were more unified than Man- 
hattan Transfer, and even predicted that, once he had completed the 
final novel in the trilogy, Dos Passos would adopt a less complex tech- 
nique.*! This would be an artistic consequence of ideological “matur- 
ity.”*? Were he to eliminate the last vestiges of his dying “bourgeois” 
ideology and commit himself fully to communism, his doubts and vacil- 
lations about the way in which he should look at the world, about which 
prism to choose in studying reality, would disappear. A firm social and 
political philosophy would unify his thoughts about his characters. His 
writing would show the rise of the new as well as the decay of the old. 
It would show optimism, not pessimism, would be harmonious, not dis- 
cordant. None of these critics, however, could point to a single example 
of a contemporary author of similar stature who had been able to ac- 





40 Makaryev, op. cit., pp. 147-148. 


41 V. Stenich, “Rech o Dos Passose,” Zvezda, No. 8 (1933), p. 164; Leites, op. 
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complish more than Dos Passos along these lines. Herein was the crux 
of the problem which Dos Passos posed for Soviet literature. 

Soviet criticism was committed at the time to a theoretical proposi- 
tion concerning literary style which had not been demonstrated in prac- 
tice. Ironically enough, it might turn out that this writer from the “de- 
cadent” world of capitalism would show them the way. And in fact 
much of the argument, both in favor of and against accepting a Dos 
Passos influence, was presented in terms of the larger question of the 
degree to which contemporary Russian literature should borrow from 
the bourgeois West. The implications of this question were as much 
political as they were aesthetic ; for, while it was possible at that time to 
argue that Soviet literature might profit from a study of Western crea- 
tive techniques, it was impossible to argue that these techniques denoted 
fundamental cultural superiority of the capitalist West over the Soviet 
Union. This was a paradoxical situation, and it involved much intel- 
lectual tightrope walking, particularly on the part of those who argued 
in favor of studying contemporary Western literature. 

I have indicated that a particularly strong “Western” aspect of Dos 
Passos’ writing which gave the critics pause was the reputed influence 
of James Joyce on the author. The critics generally agreed (although 
the agreement was extremely reluctant in some quarters )** that Joyce 
was a “bourgeois intellectual” whose methods were “reactionary.” De- 
scribing these methods and their influence on Dos Passos, one critic 
wrote: 


This style as a method of imaged cognition of the world served the following aim: 
the proclamation of the pre-eminence of the subconscious; the destruction of the 
causal and temporal connections of phenomena; the recognition that the only 
reality of the world is splintered into the simplest fractured elements of sensation ; 
the depiction of reality as chaos, a hellish dance of sensation. The influence of the 
style of Joyce on Dos Passos, this artist of the most profound rotting of the im- 
perialist epoch, had a deeply onerous, destructive character, leading the author of 
the trilogy into the dead end of unresolvable contradictions.*4 


Here it should be noted that some critics who ostensibly agreed that 
Joyce was reactionary in method nevertheless argued that he should be 
studied : 


When, in the course of seven years, Joyce created Ulysses, he broke new ground 
and entered areas where no one had been before. The fellow worked gropingly, 
and, as Copernicus discovered the rotation of the earth around the sun, he also 
found his own system. We ought not to imitate Joyce entirely. I repeat, this is a 
pattern of literature, but it is necessary to study the separate devices of Joyce. Not 
to study, to ignore Joyce, is laughable, just as it would be laughable for a physicist 





43 Vishnevsky even interrupted the speech of an opponent to insist : “Joyce is not 
bourgeois.” This is in the context of Makaryev, p. 144. 
44 Miller-Budnitskaya, op. cit., p. 69. 
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to say that he wants to work without considering Einstein’s theory of relativity, 
or without considering the system of Copernicus—but the system of Ptolemy.*5 

Some contended that it was in the spirit of this inquiring physicist 
that Dos Passos had studied Joyce. The critic Levit argued, for ex- 
ample, that Dos Passos had employed Joyce’s methods of perceiving 
reality in an attempt to develop a revolutionary understanding, and 
that he was “growing up out of naturalism, proceeding through Joyce- 
ism on the path to realism.’”’*® Still others, in a related argument, con- 
tended that some of Dos Passos’ borrowing from Joyce had been for the 
very purpose of undermining the ideology which Joyce was purported 
to represent : 

Dos Passos availed himself of the method of Joyce for the creation of a huge 
foundation, a tremendous roadbed for the social life of the U.S.A. in the beginning 
of the twentieth century. But with Dos Passos this method serves for the unmask- 
ing of the “average man,” that is, an aim diametrically opposed to that of Joyce:47 
To this degree, they argued, Dos Passos’ writing was a triumph of 
ideology over method. 

Others insisted that the resemblance between Dos Passos and Joyce 
was superficial, and that a much more decisive influence on the author 
had been that of Gertrude Stein. I have shown how Mirsky contended 
that the Steinesque “naiveté” was actually an aid to Dos Passos in de- 
veloping a revolutionary perception of reality. Here again the theory 
developed that, in borrowing from a purely “bourgeois” influence, Dos 
Passos had actually worked toward undermining that influence. One 
critic remarked that his “primitivism” and “childish syntax” had be- 
come his “satirical armor,” and concluded: “Yes, the ‘studies’ of Dos 
Passos with Stein became... armament directed against the very ker- 
nel of her art.’’48 Nevertheless, these critics agreed that it would be 
dangerous for Soviet writers to experiment with such a method. Mirsky 
outlined this peril as follows: 

I have already shown how external and superficial is the resemblance between Dos 
Passos and Joyce. But it is precisely this lack of resemblance that makes Dos 
Passos an especially plausible escort into the lost paradise of formalism. The path 
to Joyce through Dos Passos is opposite from the path of Dos Passos himself. 
Having received (not as much from Joyce as from other formalist writers) a 
series of formalist devices, Dos Passos weakened them and deprived them of their 
specifically formalistic character, so that formalism is confined to the purpose of 
moving from a less sharp and penetrating form to a more pointed and protruding 


one. Our “innovators” want to turn back the stream of history, and to proceed 
from the latter to the former.4® 





45 Stenich, “Kak rabotayet...,” op. cit., p. 151. 

46 Levit, op. cit., p. 210. 

74 Miller-Budnitskaya, op. cit., p. 71. 

48 N. Eishiskina, “Primitivism i prostota,” Literaturny kritik, No. 1 (1936), p. 
180. 

49 Mirsky, op. cit., p. 123. 
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All of this led up to the final question of whether or not Dos Passos 
should be allowed to influence Soviet writers. The answer was, in the 
aggregate, that he must not. Most critics insisted that he was worthy of 
study, and no one suggested, at least at that time, that he should not be 
read. But they decided (although not unanimously) that, in the first 
place, many of his methods were intrinsically reactionary in an ideolog- 
ical sense. Second, they agreed (although again not unanimously) that 
the artistic problems which confronted Dos Passos were those of the 
bourgeois world, and that his solutions, by and large, could not be ap- 
plied to the problems of Soviet artists.°° 

Finally, several critics asserted that, in the last analysis, Dos Passos 
himself should do the borrowing, for only by adopting the communist 
approach could he find complete artistic fulfillment. Many gave the im- 
pression that they felt that Dos Passos was eagerly awaiting such com- 
radely advice as they could give him, and that one of the main purposes 
of the dispute was to determine just how they could guide their Amer- 
ican ally. 

The discussion of the relationship of Soviet literature to Dos Passos 
extended from 1930 to 1936. There are two notable facts, however, 
which indicate that a policy decision was arrived at shortly after the 
symposium in 1933, perhaps as a direct consequence of that symposium. 
For the last year in which it was mentioned that Dos Passos was actu- 
ally influencing, or threatened to influence, Soviet writers was 1933. 
Likewise, the last open plea for accepting a Dos Passos influence was 
published in that year.®! If it can be presumed that this American was 
as interesting to practicing Soviet artists as the critics and writers 
whom I have cited thought he wz 3, then, in the absence of authoritative 
pressure to discourage it, a ‘““Dos Passos school” in Soviet literature 
would have continued to develop. The fact that this did not happen 
shows that the critic Pertsov was right when he predicted in 1933 that 
Dos Passos would prove to be “the vogue of a single literary season.” 
It is obvious, however, that the apparently unanimous eschewal of Dos 
Passos by practicing writers after 1933 must have been achieved at the 
cost of some individual frustration.** 

The decision not to endorse Dos Passos’ methods by no means indi- 
cated a loss of publishing interest in the writer. In fact, 1936 was the 
peak year of his publication in Russia. Despite his reputed deficiencies, 

50 Vishnevsky’s was the loudest minority voice in this respect. For his dispute 
with Mirsky on the subject, see Mirsky, of. cit., and Vishnevsky, “Znat zapad!” 
Literaturny kritik, No.7 (1933), pp. 79-95. 

51 Vishnevsky, “Znat zapad!” op. cit. 

52 Pertsov, op. cit., p. 157. 

53 Zelinsky, for example, used the argument that Dos Passos had influenced two 
Soviet writers because they themselves were “petty-bourgeois.” Zelinsky, “Dnev- 
nik...,” op. cit., p. 88. 
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he was still considered the leading and the most promising anticapitalist 
writer in America. It is true that the optimism with which Soviet critics 
viewed his development was tinged with anxiety and caution, as indi- 
cated in the following remarks, both made in 1935: 


We do not yet know where Dos Passos is going, just as we do not know the des- 
tiny of all those who, together with him, have torn themselves away from the 
world of desolation and death.54 


Dos Passos is subjectively with us, with the proletarian revolution. But his crea- 
tive method is bound to a position of neutrality, to a passive attitude to life.55 


As late as 1936, however, several critics contended that he was on the 
way to conquering his bourgeois inheritance. One of them asserted that 
in 1919, which was his most “realistic” novel to date, he had at last 
found a “positive hero” in his character, the labor organizer Ben Comp- 
ton. His art had progressed “at first uncertainly, and then more and 
more persistently, gradually overcoming the formalistic inventions of 
his complex composition.”®® And in this year it was still possible to 
express admiration for his devices, as one critic did when he asserted 
that Dos Passos had “reconstructed the very rhythm of prose narra- 
tion,” and had “increased the scale of activity of the writer,”®" although 
there was the usual reservation that “not every reader is prepared for 
this influence,” and that for even sophisticated readers Dos Passos’ 
style was, unfortunately, calculated to appeal more to emotion than to 
intellect.5§ 

Then, at the end of 1936, Soviet publication of Dos Passos abruptly 
ceased. Likewise, he nearly vanished from the pages of Soviet criticism. 
The contrast between the period through 1936 and the years following 
is profound. It was almost as if this man, the ‘outstanding American 
revolutionary writer,”®® had never existed. Dozens of American writers 
were listed time after time in articles, bibliographies, chronicles, open 
letters, “comradely greetings,” and reviews in Soviet periodicals, but 
Dos Passos’ name was always absent. 

This development roughly coincides with Dos Passos’ own departure 
from American left-wing literary activity. There appears to have been 
no formal denunciation of him in Russian journals, and there is no 
documentation of the correlation between the change in his politics and 
the stoppage of critical literature about him in the Soviet Union. It is 
probable, however, that this boycott of the author was an act of political 
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reprisal. His opinions had ceased to suit the Communist Party, and so 
the publication of his works, and critical consideration of them as well, 
were Officially terminated. 

It will also be remembered that his Russian popularity was based, in 
the main, on the novels The 42d Parallel and 1919, and that Soviet 
critics eagerly awaited the final novel in the trilogy which, they hoped, 
would show ideological “progress” over its predecessors. This novel, 
The Big Money, was published in the United States in 1936. It was not 
only more pessimistic and defeatist than the first two, but could also be 
interpreted as a denunciation of American communists. Contrary to the 
hopes and even the predictions of Soviet critics, Dos Passos’ outlook on 
the world had become increasingly desolate and, from the Soviet stand- 
point, passive. This book may have convinced Soviet critics that there 
was no more to expect from him. The Big Money was never published 
in Russia. Further, the “simpler style” which some critics had looked 
forward to did materialize in The Adventures of a Young Man (1939), 
but this was certainly not the result of the kind of ideological develop- 
ment they had hoped for. 

‘The repudiation of Dos Passos that took place in 1936 has remained 
in effect to the present. Soviet critics have recently begun referring to 
him again, but only for the purpose of illustrating the reputed deteriora- 
tion of current American literature. In 1949 a critic wrote that “the 
books oi Dos Passos have already for many years been viciously ad- 
vocating the cause of war against all progressive ideas,” and accused 
him of “trying to direct the decadent literature of the U.S.A. along the 
road of deliberately catering to the interests of American imperial- 
ism.’ This, of course, was a purely political judgment. Since his later 
works have been proscribed, there is no incentive for Soviet critics to 
judge them aesthetically. It is interesting, however, that in referring to 
the works which once caused so much ferment in Soviet literary circles, 
present-day Soviet criticism merely echoes the most negative of the 
aesthetic judgments of the early 1930s : 


Even in the past, when he called himself a radical, it was a characteristic decadent 
tendency of Dos Passos to portray even the men carrying on revolutionary activity 
as spiritually poor creatures. The moral and intellectual degradation of his char- 
acters, their dehumanization, is reflected in the disintegration of form as expressed 
in the chaotic, deliberately involved structure of his novels.®1 


Remarks such as these indicate that the question of Dos Passos has 
long been settled in Russia. The mandate of socialist realism, as Party 
ideologists interpret it, has precluded the kind of stylistic experimenta- 
tion which the Newsreel and the Camera Eye represent. Yet Dos Pas- 
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sos’ devices, and the aesthetic attitudes implicit in them, did appeal 
strongly to significant numbers of writers and critics in Soviet litera- 
ture’s most decisive years. Only a close ideological analysis prevented 
U.S.A. from becoming an important influence on Russian writers. 
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FRIEDRICH BOUTERWEK, A PIONEER HISTORIAN 
OF SPANISH LITERATURE 


Tuomas R. Hart, Jr. 


€€f ES Allemands seuls,” wrote Sismondi in 1813, “se sont occupés 

avec zéle de l’histoire littéraire d‘Espagne.”? Sismondi was in a 
position to know; most of the facts—and perhaps a little of the fantasy 
—in the chapters on Spanish literature in his own Littérature du Midi 
came, as he himself admitted, from Friedrich Bouterwek’s Geschichte 
der spanischen Poesie und Beredsamkeit.* But Sismondi was not the 
only writer who found a use for Bouterwek’s learning in matters His- 
panic. Henry Hallam, too, quotes freely from Bouterwek ; most of the 
material on Spanish writers in his /ntroduction to the Literature of the 
Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries is either paraphrased 
or directly quoted from the Geschichte. 

Souterwek’s Geschichte remained the most authoritative reference 
work on the history of Spanish literature for nearly half a century, 
until the appearance, late in 1849, of George Ticknor’s History of Span- 
ish Literature. Bouterwek was soon translated into French and Eng- 
lish, and there is an incomplete Spanish version. The book is still of in- 
terest to students of the theory of literary history, for Bouterwek was 
one of the first to attempt a narrative history of a modern European 
literature. Moreover, he made a conscientious and fairly successful at- 
tempt to arrive at a coherent theory of literary history; and in the 
Geschichte der spanischen Poesie he tries to put his theory into practice. 

3outerwek was not primarily a Spanish scholar but a philosopher. 
He lectured on philosophy at the University of Gottingen from 1792 
until his death in 1828, and wrote a great deal on philosophical ques- 
tions.* If we except a translation of Cervantes’ entremés, El juez de los 
divorcios, his Spanish studies seem limited to his Geschichte. The fre- 








1 J.-C. L. Simonde de Sismondi, De la littérature du Midi de l'Europe (Paris, 
1813), III, 100. 

2 Friedrich Bouterwek, Geschichte der spanischen Poesie und Beredsamkcit 
(Gottingen, 1804). This is the third volume of his Geschichte der Poesie und Bered- 
samkeit seit dem Ende des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts, 12 vols. (Géttingen, 1801- 
19). I shall refer to this work as G. 

3 The best account of Bouterwek’s life is Gustav Struck, Friedrich Bouterwek: 
sein Leben, seine Schriften und seine philosophischen Lehren (Rostock, 1919), 
which contains a useful survey of all Bouterwek’s writings. J.-J. A. Bertrand, 
“Figures d’hispanologues: Bouterwek,” Bull. Hisp., XXIV (1922), 348-360, 
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quent references to Spanish literature, especially to the theater of the 
Golden Age, in his Aesthetik,* seem based on materials prepared ori- 
ginally for the history. While Spain figures in his novel Graf Donamar 
(Géttingen, 1791-93), this does not show that Bouterwek had then any 
particular interest in Spain. At that time, Spain could hardly have been 
more for him than a suitable setting for an adventure story, which is 
precisely what it was for a good many other German men of letters. 
There is no reason to believe that Bouterwek’s interest in Spain, before 
he started work on his history of her literature, went any deeper than 
the superficial interest in Jo espaiiol which was fairly common in Ger- 
man literary circles around 1800. 

It is easy to point out the gaps in Bouterwek’s knowledge of Spanish 
literature. There were plenty of them. Ticknor remarks that Bouterwek 
“was unable to procure a large number of Spanish books needful for his 
task, and knew many considerable authors only by insufficient ex- 
tracts.” There is abundant evidence that Spanish books were indeed 
hard to find in Germany.® Bouterwek, however, was fortunate in having 
access to the library of the University of Gottingen, which was then 
perhaps the richest in Germany in Spanish books, in part because of 
the interest of J. A. Dicze, the transiator of Velazquez’ Origenes de la 
poesia castellana.* Bouterwek was familiar, too, with a certain number 
of general works about Spanish literature. The most important of these, 
besides Dieze’s translation of Velazquez,® were works by Nicolas An- 
tonio,® Martin Sarmiento,!®° and Tomas Antonio Sanchez." 

Bouterwek, however, made no claim to bibliographical completeness. 
His is a “pragmatic” history, to use his own term, “eine asthetisch- 
kritische Geschichte der Fortschritte des poetischen und rhetorischen 
Geistes und Geschmacks der neueren Nationen” (G, IX, v-vi) ; he will 
discuss only significant works. He makes, incidentally, a useful distinc- 
tion between the intrinsic aesthetic merit of a work and its importance 





4 Friedrich Bouterwek, Aesthetik, 2nd ed., 2 vols. (Géttingen, 1815). I shall 
refer to this work as A. 

5 George Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature (New York, 1849), I, 33. 

6 J.-J. A. Bertrand, Cervantés et le romantisme allemand (Paris, 1914), p. 316. 

7J.-J. A. Bertrand, “Figures d’hispanologues: Dieze,” Bull. Hisp., XXIV 
(1922), 343-347. 

8 Johann Andreas Dieze (trans.), Geschichte der spanischen Dichtkunst, by 
Luis Joseph Velazquez (Géttingen, 1769). 

® Nicolas Antonio, Bibliotheca hispana nova, ed., with additions, by Tomas 
Antonio Sanchez, Juan Josef Antonio Pellicer, and Rafael Casalbén, 2 vols. 
(Madrid, 1783, error for 1788); Bibliotheca hispana vetus, with additions by 
Francisco Pérez Bayer, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1788). 

10 Martin Sarmiento, Memorias para la historia de la poesia, y poetas espanoles 
(Madrid, 1775). 

11 Tomas Antonio Sanchez, Poesias castellanas anteriores al siglo XV (Ma- 
drid, 1790). 
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for the historical development of the literature. He recognizes, for ex- 
ample, that the poetry of Gongora has exerted an immense influence on 
much that has since been written in Spain, but he does not hesitate to 
declare that Gongora’s poetry is bad. 

Spanish literature is, for Bouterwek, synonymous with literature in 
Castilian. His history begins with the Poema del Cid, the oldest work 
in Spanish which has come down to us; he does not include Latin 
authors born in Spain, such as Lucan and the two Senecas, and he de- 
clares that the history of the Arabic literature written in Spain has no 
place in his book. 

Literature means primarily “imaginative literature.” The distinction 
between literature and nonliterature is clearly established by Bouterwek 
himself in the Aesthetik. In his terminology, “literature” is Poesie, 
“nonliterature” is Prose. Poetry is not synonymous with verse; the 
confusion of verse and poetry is one of Bouterwek’s most frequent 
charges against the French neoclassical critics. In poetry, our attention 
is directed simultaneously to both significans and significatum ; in prose, 
to significatum alone: “Fur ihren Gegenstand will die gute Prose in- 
teressiren, nicht fur die asthetische Form, die ihm die bildende Fan- 
tasie geben kann” (A, II, 259). Bouterwek makes use of the idea of 


art as Spiel, which comes originally from Kant: 


Mit Recht fiihrt den Nahmen Poesie oder Dichtkunst vorzugsweise die Kunst der 


Rede, wenn sie durch Worte ... den Gedanken und Gefiihlen des freien, durch keine 
physische Nothwendigkeit gefesselten Geistes, unabhangig von jeder andern Mit- 
wirkung der auBern Empfindungsorgane, die schéne Form giebt, die der Geist 


unmittelbar in und fiir sich selbst erschaift [A, I], 19-20]. 


Prose, on the other hand, is essentially utilitarian ; its purpose is to give 
the reader information or to persuade him to think or act in a certain 
way. If it does this without coming into conflict with accepted linguistic 
usage or moral propriety, it is good prose. Prose, that is, all nonlitera- 
ture, is addressed to the reader’s reason, his ’erstand, while poetry, 
that is, literature, is addressed to both his reason and his imagination 
(Phantasie). It is sometimes difficult to draw a line between the two: 
Wo aber der Zweck der Prose ist, auch das Gefiithl fiir ihren Gegenstand zu 
erwarmen, wo auch ohne alle weiteren Zweck nur das Herz sich frei und natitirlich 
ausspricht, da geht von selbst der prosaische Ausdruck bald mehr, bald weniger, 
in den poetischen tiber. Das Gefiihl weckt die Phantasie. Der Verstand, der doch 
auch nicht verstummen will, sucht nun Vergleichungen und Bilder. Die logische 
Ordnung nahert sich der asthetischen [ A, II, 262 


Historiography is just such a Grenzform, not really literature, but not 
aesthetically indifferent either : 
Aber schon um des innern Pragmatismus der Erzahlung willen, mu der Ge- 


schichtschreiber, wie der epische Dichter, die Theile des historischen Ganzen har- 
monisch ordnen, ein helleres Licht auf die Hauptparteien werfen, und das weniger 
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Wichtige hinter das Wichtigere in Schatten stellen... Chroniken, die nur Facta 
aufzahlen, liegen ganz auBer dem Gebiete der schénen Litteratur [A, II, 278]. 


In spite of its title, the Geschichte der spanischen Poesie und Bered- 
samkeit is much more a history of literature than of eloquence. Histori- 
ography, epistolary prose, literary criticism—those forms which are on 
the borderline between literature and nonliterature—receive relatively 
little attention. Pure science and philosophy are entirely excluded. 

Bouterwek keeps as closely as possible to a strictly chronological 
presentation. Chronological order, he insists, must not be abandoned in 
favor of a division by genres, since the traditional division into genres 
will not stand up in the light of critical analysis: “Mehrere der Facher, 
in die wir Schriften von poetischem und rhetorischem Werth nach 
gangbaren Classentiteln einschieben, fallen ohnehin in einander, wenn 
die Hand der Kritik sie ernsthaft berithrt.’!* There is another, and, I 
think, a more serious objection: poets, Bouterwek remarks, are often 
influenced, in writing a poem, by works of quite a different kind: 
“Manche Geisteswerke von verschiedenen Classentiteln sind einander 
naher verwandt als viele gleich benannte.” To arrange a history of lit- 
erature by genres really means writing a separate and more or less self- 
contained history for each genre, and thus obscures the relationships 
between works in different forms. 

Bouterwek’s criticism has often been called romantic, though usually 
with reservations. Bertrand, for example, says that “malgré quelques 
concessions au romantisme alors triomphant, Bouterwek fait preuve 
d’un gout archaique et borné.”!* Edmond Eggli, while crediting Bouter- 
wek with having done a great deal to introduce the ideas of the German 
romantics into France, admits that Bouterwek’s own critical principles 
reveal “un singulier mélange de traditionalisme et de modernisme.”* 
Wilhelm Schwartz says that he was essentially a romantic, although not 
a member of the Schlegel group.'® 

Although Bouterwek was never on good terms with the Schlegels and 
repeatedly attacked them in print, many of his ideas on literature are 
not really very different from theirs. If we examine his use of the term 
“romantic,” one which he uses often and in a variety of ways, we shall 
find that most of the senses which he assigns to it can easily be paralleled 
in the writings of the Schlegels. Sometimes, like many eighteenth-cen- 
tury writers, Bouterwek uses “romantic” as a period term to refer to 
the Middle Ages, “die romantische Jahrhunderte.” Modern poetry is 





12 Bouterwek, G, I, vii-viii. It is of interest to note that in the Acsthetik Bou- 
terwek uses the traditional genres in his classification of the types of poetry. 

13 Bertrand, Bull. Hisp., XXIV (1922), 360. 

14 Edmond Eggli and Pierre Martino, Le Débat romantique en France 1813- 
1830, Vol. I, 1813-1816, by Edmond Eggli (Paris, 1933), p. 30. 

15 Wilhelm Schwartz, August Wilhelm Schlegels Verhdltnis zur spanischen 
und portugiesischen Literatur (Halle a. S., 1914), p. 30. 
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called “eine Tochter der romantischen Liebe,” that is, courtly love. 
Most often, however, he uses the word in another way, one less easy to 
define precisely. Romantic, in this sense, is applied to a particular way 
of life in which adventure and intrigue play an important part. Lope’s 
comedias de capa y espada, for example, are romantic pictures of man- 
ners; in those of Calderén, wounds and murders serve as romantic ac- 
cessories. Friedrich Schlegel, too, sometimes uses “romantic” with this 
meaning. He declares that the greatness of Don Quixote is at least par- 
tially to be explained by the fact that, in Cervantes’ time, real life in 
Spain was more chivalrous and romantic than in any other country in 
Europe, precisely because Spain then lacked a perfected civil order ; in 
a state with a perfect police, where there was no contraband trade and 
where every traveler would be obliged to carry a pass bearing his por- 
trait and a biography, it would be impossible to write anything in the 
least romantic, for then nothing could happen in real life which the 
writer could take as his starting point.'® 

Finally, Bouterwek occasionally uses romantic to mean “modern, 
nonclassical” as in the passage in the Aesthetik where “die romantische 
Tragdédie” is contrasted with Greek tragedy (A, II, 236). Although 
romantic tragedy in admitting “low,” even comic, scenes has ceased to 
be real tragedy, Bouterwek agrees with August Wilhelm Schlegel that 
this does not destroy its aesthetic effectiveness, since it is by no means 
necessary that every dramatic poem must be either pure tragedy or pure 
comedy ; romantic tragedy has its own special beauties which one would 
look for in vain in the Greek plays. 

Like the Schlegels, and indeed like a great many others in Germany, 
3outerwek heartily disliked French neoclassical tragedy. French trag- 
edy shares with the Greek a certain simplicity and solemnity, and, above 
all, a severely limited field of action, qualities which among the Greeks 
were closely connected with the fundamental role of the chorus; in the 
French plays, where there is no chorus, these qualities tend to be re- 
duced to a studied conventionality. Bouterwek’s attack, however, is cen- 
tered less on the plays themselves than on the critical theory of the 
French neoclassicists. French critics have consistently failed to perceive 
the distinction between true poetry and mere rhetoric; they constantly 
go wrong in their critical judgments, since they judge every work of lit- 
erature according to the degree to which it resembles the models of the 
age of Louis XIV. French neoclassical theory, according to Bouterwek, 
rests essentially on a misunderstanding of Aristotle’s Poetics, which is, 
moreover, only a fragment and in no sense a comprehensive theory of 
poetry (G, III, 567). The Poetics is primarily a descriptive work in 
which Aristotle analyzes the actual practice of Greek poets ; the attempt 
of mediaeval and later critics to give it prescriptive force and universal 





16 Friedrich Schlegel, Samtliche Werke (Vienna, 1846), II, 76-77. 
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application has resulted only in the destruction of poetic freedom and 
taste. Bouterwek insists that a knowledge of poetic theory is not only of 
no real use to the poet, but is definitely harmful: “Dort gab es noch 
keine Gelehrsamkeit, als Homer sang. Auch gab es keine schulgerechte 
Kritik ... Nur als Gefiihl wirkte der ungebundene und richtige Ge- 
schmack” (G, I, 35). 

He is not wholly consistent, however, for some at least of his own 
criticism is frankly presented as a guide for contemporary writers. It 
is, to use Friedrich Schlegel’s term, “productive” criticism, “eine 
Kritik, die nicht blos erklarend und erhaltend, sondern die selbst pro- 
ducirend ware, wenigstens indirekt durch Lenkung, Anordnung, Er- 
regung.’!7 Bouterwek declares that his purpose in writing the Ge- 
schichte der spanischen Poesie was to help bring about a rebirth of Ger- 
man poetry by introducing German poets to the masterpieces of Spanish 
literature. He adds, however, that direct imitation must be avoided ; his 
remarks are evidently intended as an attack on August Wilhelm Schle- 
gel, though he does not refer to him by name: 


Sollte es aber in der deutschen Litteratur, bei dem Uebersetzen aus dem Spani- 
schen, und bei dem Nachahmen und Nachstiimpfern der spanischen Formen sein 
3ewenden haben, dann wiirde die alte Deutschheit freilich nur wieder in veran- 
derter Gestalt ihre traurige Seite zur Schau tragen [G, III, viii-ix]. 


The relationship between literature and nationality was a major in- 
terest for many of the German romantics, though, of course, they were 
by no means the first to see language and literature as direct expres- 
sions of the “national spirit.’”?* Bouterwek accepts the idea of a neces- 
sary relation between literature and nationality; his most important 
theoretical statement is in the Einleitung to the Geschichte der Poesie 
und Beredsamkeit. Great literature necessarily represents a perfect 
union of the spirit of the age and the personality of the writer. But the 
writer is not simply. a passive spokesman for the spirit of his age; the 
question is rather one of reciprocal influence. Literature is far more de- 
pendent on time and circumstances than music or the graphic arts, since 
language, as Herder had pointed out, is precisely as rich, or as poor, in 
means of expression as those who speak it are rich or poor in concepts. 
The poet is less a maker and master of language than its slave: ‘““Was 
[das Publikum] bei dem symbolischen Ausdruck durch Worte nicht 
verstehen kann, so vermag auch [der Dichter] nicht auszudriicken” 
(G, 1, 2-3). Every literature is thus necessarily an expression of the na- 
tional spirit. 

Every nation, Herder had cried, has not simply a right but a duty to 
develop in its own way. This criterion of national self-determination 








aq Friedrich @ Schlegel, ed., Lessings Gedanken und Meinungen aus dessen 
Schriften (Leipzig, 1804), II, 11. 
18 See René Wellek, The Rise of English Literary History (Chapel Hill, 1941). 
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easily became a basis for aesthetic value judgments. At the top of this 
romantic scale of values was that literature which is a pure expression 
of the national genius, for example, folk songs. At the bottom was deriv- 
ative literature, like the French tragedies based on Greek models and, 
still worse, the German imitations of these French imitations. 

3outerwek, however, does not accept this scale of values in its en- 
tirety. Though he admires the Spanish romances, he does not, like the 
Grimms, see folk poetry as the highest form of literature, nor does he 
accept the theory of a communal origin of the romances. The ballads 
are the work of individual poets ; but they are, at the same time, genu- 
inely primitive poetry, Naturgewichse, since the ballad writers worked 
directly from nature and made no attempt to conform to any externally 
imposed rules of composition (G, III, 54). 

Although the ballads possess real poetic merit, it is nevertheless merit 
of a special kind, incommensurable with that of more learned poetry. 
This sort of dualism was widespread in eighteenth-century criticism ; 
Bouterwek combines it with a theory of the hierarchy of genres and also 
with a firm conviction that poetry is essentially feeling, not form: “Die 
sprachlose Poesie, die das rechte Wort noch sucht, ist die urspriing- 
liche” (A, II, 20). We remember that he always thinks of familiarity 
with poetic theory as inimical to poetic practice. 

Bouterwek is not entirely consistent, for he does not think that the 
oldest ballads are the best. Until the ballads have been arranged in 
chronological order, he declares, it will be impossible to trace the de- 
velopment of the ballad form from its first roughness to the relative per- 
fection it ultimately attained (G, III, 58). But this gradually developing 
perfection can only be the result of the poets’ growing mastery of a lit- 
erary form; and, if this is true, then the ballads can no longer be con- 
sidered the direct reflection of a sudden intense emotion. 

Feeling is more important than form, but sheer formlessness is un- 
thinkable. The poet who works in the larger forms must inevitably face 
problems of structure which cannot be solved by passion and imagina- 
tion but only by reason and understanding, and even, though this would 
certainly have seemed heresy to some of the more extreme romantics, 
by recourse to certain rules of composition. These rules, it seems hardly 
necessary to add, are not to be equated with the French rules but rather 
with the general idea of poetry, identical for all ages and nations, which 
rests solely on nature and reason (G, III, 614). Bouterwek sees clearly 
that a relatively long poem raises problems of formal arrangement with 
which the ballad writer need not be concerned, and he suggests, I think 
rightly, that the successful solution of these problems gives the larger 
forms a complexity and hence an aesthetic value impossible within the 
compass of a brief lyric. 


Although he does not give a comprehensive theory of Spanish char- 
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acter in his history, it is not too difficult to find a common denominator 
for his scattered observations on the subject. The Spaniard has an in- 
tense consciousness of belonging to a group. He is, at the same time, a 
moral absolutist ; the group is held together by its perfect loyalty to an 
absolute ideal. This ideal is so unquestioningly accepted that the Span- 
iard cannot conceive of his individual adherence to the ideal as in any 
way an act of choice. He thus remains in his own eyes a perfectly free 
man, whose loyalty to an individual is possible only when the individual 
is seen in his function of defender of the absolute. The old formula “del 
rey abajo, ninguno” holds good only in so far as the individual sees the 
king’s interests as identical with his own.’® Spain never had a court 
poetry, like that of the age of Louis XIV in France, because the Span- 
iards never showed the slightest interest in identifying themselves with 
the life of the court.?° 

The absolute which is at the center of Spanish life is perfect con- 
formity to the demands of Catholic orthodoxy. The Inquisition has had 
a most important part in shaping both Spanish history and Spanish lit- 
erature; created by Ferdinand and Isabella to serve purely political 
ends, it was accepted only reluctantly by the Pope. The spirit of the In- 
quisition was not fundamentally opposed to the spirit of the Spanish 
people, according to Bouterwek, because most Spaniards, secure in 
their orthodoxy, had no reason whatever to fear it. Religious feeling 
and national feeling have always been inseparable in Spain, where 
“Spanish” and “non-Catholic” have always been mutually exclusive 
terms, so that the Moors and Jews were never really considered Span- 
iards by the Spanish Christians. Indeed, the Inquisition in Spain was, 
at least in the beginning, directed not against heretics but against unbe- 
lievers, which in practice meant the Moors and the Jews. Heresy was 
not a major problem for the Spanish Church, because the status of 
heresy in Spain was precisely that of the most disgusting crimes in other 
countries ; public opinion coincided perfectly with the policy of the In- 
quisition (G, III, 152). 





19 Cf. Américo Castro, Espaiia en su historia (Buenos Aires, 1948), pp. 617- 
618. “El espajiol no es individualista cuando lo que hemos llamado el circulo total 
de la persona se va sintiendo concéntrico respecto de otros circulos personales en 
que va expandiéndose su conciencia; tiene que sentirse prolongado en otras 
estructuras personales, que valgan para él como una magnificacién de la suya, y 
tiene que sentirse arrastrado en la érbita de otra persona, sin que ésta formule 
ningiin programa.” This fits in well with Bouterwek’s theory, provided that the 
last three words (italicized by Castro) mean that the leader cannot propose a plan 
of action based on his own ideas but must appear only as an agent of ideas and 
aspirations already accepted by the Spanish people. 

20 Bouterwek admits that Calderén, who perfected the comedia “in seiner 
ganzen Nationalitat,” was for years connected with the court of Philip IV, but he 
insists that Calderén really did no more than complete the work of a large number 
of earlier dramatists who were in no way connected with any king or court and 
sought only the support of a popular audience (G, III, 155). 
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Thus, Bouterwek argues, it would be quite wrong to think that the 
Inquisition was ever feared in Spain as it was in other countries. The 
Inquisition never totally destroyed the poetic genius of the nation; it 
would have been able to do so only if there had already existed in Spain 
a poetry hostile to the interests of the Inquisition; but this could not 
have been the case, since the spirit of the Inquisition was in no way op- 
posed to the national spirit of the Spanish people. The Inquisition did, 
nevertheless, play an important part in the literary history of Spain. In 
the first place, it restricted the number of subjects which might become 
the raw material of literature: 


Nur, was man denken durfte, ohne Gefahr zu laufen, verbrannt zu werden, wenn 
es gesagt wiirde, konnte als poetischer Gedanke in der Seele des Dichters sich 
ausbilden und sich in sch6nen Versen ergiefen. 

Nonfiction (Beredsamkeit) was subjected to even stricter controls be- 
cause it was closer to truth, the one thing which the Inquisition feared 
above all others (G, III, 150). 

The influence of the Inquisition was particularly strong in the de- 
velopment of the Spanish theater. Bouterwek’s discussion of this point 
is of special interest because it offers an excellent example of the way in 
which his ideas on literature are connected with his religious beliefs : 


Die moralische Reflexion konnte [der Spanier] da nicht lieben, wo er sich frei 
fiihlen wollte; denn sie rief ihm immer die Nahe der Inquisition in das GedachtniB 
... Das spanische Publicum [konnte] durch die geistreichsten Lust- und Trauer- 
spiele nicht befriedigt werden, wenn diese Spiele nicht wie ein fliichtiger Rausch 
der Phantasie in leichten und iippigen Formen ohne besondre moralische Tendenz 
den aufmerkenden Geist lebhaft beschaftigten, ohne ihn durch Gesetz und Regel 
zu fesseln .. . Da konnte er selbst die asthetische RegelmaBigkeit nicht leiden 
[G, III, 296]. 


Here Bouterwek, in stressing the Spaniard’s fear of the Inquisition and 
his desire to forget, if only for an hour, even the fact of its existence, 
seems not to remember his own earlier assertion that the spirit of the 
Inquisition was not opposed to the spirit of the nation and that the aver- 
age Spaniard had therefore no reason to fear it. 

While it is true, of course, that the Spanish playwrights do not ob- 
serve the French rules of the unities, it is most certainly not true, as 
3outerwek suggests, that the comedia is not governed by any rules at 
all. Its formal structure is, in some ways, almost as rigidly prescribed as 
that of the French tragedies. The presence of the gracioso is as predict- 
able, as nearly an absolute formal requirement, as the presence of the 
confidant in a play of Corneille or Racine. Both the Spanish dramatists 
and their audiences were perfectly well aware of the high degree of 
stylization in the comedia, an awareness which the playwrights more 
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than once reveal by what we have learned to call romantic irony.”! And 
it is ridiculous to say that Spanish audiences could not bear to hear 
questions of morality treated on the stage. The autos sacramentales 
form an important part of Spain’s dramatic literature and many of the 
finest comedias are concerned with moral questions. For examples one 
need look no further than La Vida es sueiio and El Burlador de Sevilla. 
3outerwek gives only a few lines to the autos sacramentales because in 
them, he says, reason and moral feeling are distorted by extravagant 
and fantastic notions of religious faith. Here, and elsewhere in the 
Geschichie, he has simply refused to distinguish between failure to con- 
form to his own ideas of morality and complete amorality. 

The real difference between Bouterwek and the Schlegels, in fact, 
lies much more in religious ideas than in aesthetics. Although Bouter- 
wek agrees with August Wilhelm Schlegel that the introduction of 
Christianity was the most important cause of the differences between 
the literature of modern Europe and that of classical antiquity, the 
agreement stops there. Bouterwek finds the Christian religion inade- 
quate because it has made morality dependent on the suprarational (G 
I, 12-13). Schlegel, on the other hand, asserts that Christianity has 
given Western literature a depth and richness which Greek literature, 
for all its formal perfection, never attained, precisely because the Chris- 
tian world view is not limited to the rational and can thus give a truer 
account of the complexities of man’s position in the universe.”* It is not 
surprising, under the circumstances, that Bouterwek was decidedly 
lukewarm toward Calderon, and that the Schlegels were anything but 
lukewarm toward him. 

3outerwek, however, was not so much anti-Christian as anti-Cath- 
olic and, above all, anticlerical. Christian morality, insofar as it did not 
claim authority as a matter of revealed religion, was not unacceptable to 
him. What he opposed was the role played by the Church in secular af- 
fairs and, especially, its dominant influence on the whole course of 
European thought. He believed that the appeal to authority, specifically 
to the authority of Aristotle, which the Church had fostered, had had 
disastrous effects for the development of literary criticism, and that it 
had been almost as harmful to imaginative writing. 

As a practical critic, Bouterwek leaves a great deal to be desired. 
Gaps, even downright errors, in biographical and bibliographical details 
could be excused ; no one would go to a book a hundred and fifty years 
old for a decision on a question of fact, unless the book were a primary 





21 Calderén, in particular, as Valbuena Prat reminds us, “al darse cuenta de la 
repeticién de recursos no tiene inconveniente en descubrir el juego, en las irénicas 
reflexiones sobre el teatro mismo, puestas especialmente en boca de los criados.” 
A. Valbuena Prat, Historia de la literatura espaiiola (Barcelona, 1950), II, 542. 

22 August Wilhelm Schlegel, Samtliche Werke, ed. Eduard Bécking (Leipzig, 
1846), V, 15-17. 
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source of some kind. Bouterwek’s shortcoming is simply that he gives 
us no really original insights into the masterpieces of Spanish literature, 
the sort of thing we find for Italian in De Sanctis’ Storia della lettera- 
tura italiana, or for a half dozen literatures in August Wilhelm Schle- 
gel’s Dramatische Vorlesungen. The damning thing about the Ge- 
schichte der spanischen Poesie und Beredsamkeit is not that Bouterwek 
was unable to find a copy of even one of the plays of Torres Naharro, 
but that his discussion of the plays, necessarily based on the reports of 
others and limited to generalities, is not more different in kind from his 
treatment of plays that he had read. 

But we are interested less in Bouterwek’s criticism of individual 
books and writers than in his standing as an historian of Spanish liter- 
ature. Here his importance is beyond all question. In the first place, he 
has the merit of being a pioneer; his is the first narrative history of 
Spanish literature, and a glance at his sources—Nicolas Antonio, Sar- 
miento, Velazquez—is enough to show how far he is superior to them. 
Although he insisted that the creative writer does not need a knowledge 
of literary theory, he realized that the literary historian cannot do with- 
out it, since without some principle of selection there can be no history 
of literature more ambitious than a simple catalogue of books and 
writers. 

3outerwek gives biographical information about most of his authors, 
but he never allows himself to forget that his real subject is not the 
authors but their books. He was interested in social and political his- 
tory, but he saw clearly that there is no simple one-to-one relationship 
between literary and political history. He admired the popular poetry 
of the old romanceros but he never became insensitive, as some of his 
contemporaries did, to the claims of more learned poetry. While he is 
sometimes guilty of undervaluing an important writer, Gongora, for 
example, or the Calderon of the autos sacramentales, he almost never 
errs in the opposite direction ; the writers he discusses belong, almost 
without exception, to the accepted canon of Spanish literature. 
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Les LeTrRES AMERICAINES DEVANT LA CRITIQUE FRANCAISE (1887-1917). By 
Cyrille Arnavon. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1951. 153 p. (Annales de l’Univer- 
sité de Lyon, Lettres, 3¢ Série, No. 20.) 


“A la fin du dix-neuviéme siécle la place accordée dans nos écrits a la création 
poétique et romanesque, a la critique ou au théatre américains est infime. S’il y a 
des émules 4 foison de Tocqueville, il n’y en a guére de Philaréte Chasles,” remarque 
le Professeur Arnavon dans I’introduction a la précieuse étude qu’il vient de pu- 
blier sur les lettres américaines devant la critique frangaise.1 On a peine a le croire 
quand, en 1953, il ne se passe pas de semaine sans qu’on publie de traductions de 
romans américains, quand les revues ou hebdomadaires littéraires consacrent des 
pages entiéres voire méme des numéros spéciaux a la production littéraire aux 
Etats-Unis, quand les théatres parisiens présentent de nombreuses adaptations 
d’ceuvres dramatiques venues d’outre-Atlantique. Il y a cinquante ans, a l’exception 
d’E. A. Poe, de Walt Whitman et peut-étre de Mark Twain, on ignorait le meilleur 
—ou on ne le connaissait qu’a travers des verres déformants. Les traducteurs mé- 
prisaient la traduction littérale, prenaient des libertés avec le texte, présentaient un 
auteur tel qu’ils le voulaient, non tel qu'il était (par exemple Léon Bazalgette, 
traducteur de Walt Whitman). Aujourd’hui les traducteurs sont sans doute plus 
fidéles mais ils ne font guére preuve d’éclectisme. Ils traduisent tout, des plus 
médiocres romans pseudo-historiques lancés par des clubs de lecture aux ceuvres 
(interdites aux U.S.) d’Henry Miller. L’étude méthodique, précise, bien docu- 
mentée de M. Arnavon nous aide a comprendre cette évolution. 

Le plan suivi par M. Arnavon est, écrit-il lui-méme, “arbitraire,” mais il a, 4 ses 
yeux, l’avantage “de se conformer a des catégories implicitement admises par les 
critiques francais.” Le premier chapitre est consacré aux grands morts: Irving, 
Cooper, Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes et Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Les chapitres suivants concernent respectivement les écrivains qui se sont déja 
imposés: Poe, Whitman et Mark Twain. Puis viennent les expatriés: Lafcadio 
Hearn, Henry James, Edith Wharton et Bret Harte. Deux chapitres traitent 
des romanciers et de la poésie contemporains. 

La partie la plus nette, et 4 notre avis la meilleure, de l’ouvrage est celle qui 
est consacrée aux classiques américains et 4 Poe, Whitman et Twain. Sans que le 
professor Arnavon ait besoin de le souligner explicitement, on voit trés bien 
pourquoi et comment ces écrivains se sont imposés 4a la critique francaise. Bien 
sir, c’est d’abord parce qu’ils ont un réel talent. C’est aussi parce que certains ont 
été présentés au public soit par de grands poétes (Baudelaire, Mallarmé), soit 
plus récemment par des universitaires francais émigrés aux Etats-Unis, au pre- 
mier rang desquels figure le professeur Régis Michaud. C’est enfin parce que ces 
écrivains représentent des tendances, des courants littéraires dont le succés est 
allé grandissant au cours du dernier demi-siécle: courant de la littérature 
d’aventure (aventure intérieure ou aventure planétaire, a écrit Albert Thibaudet) ; 
courant de l’humour ; courant de la poésie libérée de toute entrave. 

Malheureusement, a la lecture des chapitres suivants, il est moins facile de voir 
comment peu a peu la critique francaise devient “America conscious.” Nous 
sommes tenus au courant, dans le détail, des efforts entrepris par les chroniqueurs 
de la Revue des Deux Mondes ou du Mercure de France pour présenter les 





1 L’auteur a récemment soutenu une thése de doctorat-és-lettres sur Le Roman 
réaliste et naturaliste américain, 1887-1917. 
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écrivains américains aux lecteurs francais. Sans doute ces efforts ont-ils été 
dispersés. Etait-il utile de faire un inventaire aussi minutieux de leurs tentatives? 
Oui, si le but était de fournir aux chercheurs futurs une bibliographie aussi com- 
pléte que possible. Non, si l’intention était d’apprécier l’importance et la valeur 
des critiques frangaises. Aprés les excellents chapitres consacrés aux “Trois 
Grands” (pour reprendre une expression a la mode), on a le sentiment que les 
suivants sont plus confus, en particulier les deux derniers. Cependant le retour 
périodique des mémes noms permet de voir ce que sont ces critiques: (1) des 
vulgarisateurs, encombrés de préjugés mondains ou bourgeois et que certaines 
audaces effraient, comme Thérése Bentzon (Thérése de Solms Blanc); (2) des 
écrivains qui témoignent a la culture américaine “une méfiance toute britannique,” 
tels que Henry D. Davray qui révélera au lecteur parisien “nombre d’écrivains 
américains de premier, de deuxiéme voire de troisiéme plan”; (3) des universi- 
taires, tels que Régis Michaud. Ce dernier étant l’un des seuls a posséder “a la fois 
une culture classique étendue qui étaie ses jugements et une intuition chaleureuse 
de l’Amérique.” C’est cette derniére remarque de l’auteur qui nous a fait dé- 
couvrir le seul défaut (a nos yeux) de son étude. Certes il est bon de faire un 
exposé détaillé de la méfiance et de l’incompréhension de la critique francaise, 
mais pourquoi cette méfiance, pourquoi ce manque “d’intuition chaleureuse”? 
Nous aurions aimé savoir quelle était l’attitude des milieux lettrés francais a 
l’égard de l’Amérique au cours des années 1887-1917. Si indépendants, si im- 
partiaux qu’ils soient, les critiques subissent l’influence de leur temps; quelle fut 
cette influence (en ce qui concerne les Etats-Unis) entre le scandale de Panama 
et l’entrée en guerre de la nation américaine? Autant de questions auxquelles 
l’étude du professeur Arnavon ne donne pas de réponses précises et complétes. 

En passant, on peut d’ailleurs regretter que la limite dans le temps a 1917 
ait interdit a l’auteur de mentionner la publication en 1918 des Geuvres choisies de 
Walt Whitman, poémes et prose (Paris, Nouvelle Revue Francaise), traduites 
par Jules Laforgue, Louis Fabulet, André Gide, Valery Larbaud, Jean Schlum- 
berger, Francis Viélé-Griffin. L’ouvrage est précédé d’une importante étude 
critique de Valery Larbaud datée de 1914 qui pourrait permettre de discuter cette 
affirmation de M. Arnavon: “En dépit de cette polémique [sur I"homosexualité de 
Walt Whitman]... aucune retouche essentielle ne modifie la figure poétique de 
Whitman en France, du moins avant 1920.” D’autre part, le premier grand tra- 
ducteur de Whitman, Léon Bazalgette, avait essayé d’étouffer l’aspect le plus 
scabreux de Leaves of Grass; il traduisit love par affection (ce qui fit protester 
Valery Larbaud) ; il donnait un genre a des expressions telles que my friend, my 
lover: mon amie, mon amante. Les traductions de Gide et de Fabulet n’hésitent 
pas a employer le genre masculin. On se demande pourquoi le professeur Arnavon 
ne dit rien d’un ouvrage concu avant 1917 (le Journal de Gide en témoigne de 
méme que la date de la préface de Valery Larbaud) et qui annonce le nouveau 
visage de Whitman aux yeux de la critique frangaise. 

Dans l’excellente conclusion qui termine son étude le professeur Arnavon 
esquisse les raisons du succés grandissant du roman américain: cosmopolitisme, 
primauté économique des Etats-Unis, “énormes moyens mis en ceuvre par eux 
pour diffuser sous un jour flatteur leur mode de vie,” apparition d’écrivains de 
grand talent (“il est inconcevable que ce phénoméne eit eu la méme ampleur si 
les auteurs américains de 1920-1930 avaient été ceux de 1890-1900"). Il apparait 
que deux questions ont préoccupé les critiques francais: (1) l’américanisme en 
littérature ; (2) la valeur de cet américanisme. Sur ce deuxiéme point, dit l’auteur, 
“les critiques seront réticents.” Ils n’ont qu’effleuré “la question du rdle propre 
a l’artiste americain baigné dans une société fort dissemblable des sociétés euro- 
péennes du méme temps.” 
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Grace a la critique de 1887-1917, “le mythe de l’Américain barbare devient 
périmé: il ne subsiste plus en 1944 que comme un préjugé simpliste entretenu par 
une propagande tendancieuse,” affirme le professeur Arnavon dans les derniéres 
lignes de son ouvrage. Désormais la littérature américaine est acceptée; elle est 
diffusée par de nombreuses collections de romans étrangers traduits en frangais— 
et indirectement par le cinéma. Parlant de la thése soutenue en Sorbonne par 
le professeur Arnavon, un journal écrivait récemment: “Dernier bastion a4 em- 
porter, aprés la conquéte du public et de la jeune génération littéraire, la Sor- 
bonne s’ouvre a la littérature américaine .. .” 

Au cours des dix derniéres années de nombreux ouvrages ont été consacrés 
a la littérature américaine. Citons en particulier, du professor P. E. Brodin 
(directeur du Lycée Francais de New York), Le Roman régionaliste américain 
(Paris, 1937), Les Ecrivains américains de l’entre-deux guerres (Paris, 1946), 
Les Ecrivains américains du vingtiéme siécle (Paris, 1947); et du Professeur 
M. E. Coindreau (Princeton University), Apercus de littérature américaine 
(Paris, 1946). On commence méme a écrire sur l’influence du roman américain 
sur le roman frangais, notamment Mme C, E. Magny, L’Age du roman américain 
(Paris, 1948). Souhaitons que maintenant éditeurs et traducteurs sachent choisir 
parmi tous les romans publiés chaque année aux Etats-Unis. Le temps ow le 
public était disposé 4 accepter tout ce qui était américain est révolu. Les Frangais 
ne pouvant lire tout ce qui parait aux U.S.A., c’est aux critiques de les guider. 
M. Arnavon les met en garde contre les erreurs commises dans le passé. Qu’on 
publie en France les ouvrages qui expriment le mieux l’ame et la pensée améri- 
caines ; qu’on rende accessible a tous les études signées d’universitaires américains 
sur la littérature des deux pays! Le petit livre de M. Arnavon illustre le passage 
de l’indifférence a l’intérét bienveillant; ce qui reste a faire (et ce peut étre la 
tache des comparatistes), c’est d’amener les lecteurs francais de l’intérét a la 
compréhension, c’est-a-dire, a l’acceptation de la littérature américaine en tant 
que telle, avec une langue, une technique, des théses qui lui sont propres et qui 
expriment le génie méme du peuple américain. 

R. L. Picarp 

V eneux-les-Sabions 


GOTTERSTILLE UND GOTTERTRAUER. AUFSATZE ZUR DEUTSCH-ANTIKEN BEGEG- 
NuNG. By Walther Rehm. Bern: A. Francke, 1951. 365 p. 


Professor Rehm’s volume contains a miscellany of eight interrelated essays 
centering on what the subtitle calls “deutsch-antike Begegnung.” Seven of the 
essays have appeared previously ; the last, “Victor Hehns Weg zu Goethe,” is here 
published for the first time. The volume originated as a kind of parerga and 
paralipomena to Mr. Rehm’s earlier book (now reprinted), Griechentum und 
Goethescit. These titles indicate the author’s fascination with the topic of 
“deutsch-antike Begegnung.” The book is a welcome addition to a field that has 
been partly explored by others (Borinski, von Bezold, Warburg, Stemplinger, 
Voigt, Woringer, etc.). 

The collection opens with a somewhat disappointing essay, “R6misch-fran- 
zosischer Barockheroismus und seine Umgestaltung in Deutschland,” in which 
the author proves again what others have proved before him (Lanson, Curtius, 
Reitzenstein, Vossler, etc.) and what is now. fairly common knowledge—that 
France has a strong humanistic tradition, that in the late sixteenth century and 
in the seventeenth century France came to represent the revival of Roman tradi- 
tion as such; that the feeling for Roman gravitas, dignitas, majestas finally de- 
veloped, on the one hand, into Corneille’s “Roman” tragedies and, on the other, 
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into Racine’s “Greek” tragedies. With Corneille, Roman pathos and heroism, 
apatheia; with Racine, sympatheia, “exciter la compassion et la terreur.” This 
is rather an old story; and even Mr. Rehm’s sensitive treatment of both Corneille 
and Racine is immediately offset by his astonishing and naive statement regarding 
German seventeenth-century literature: “Man muB8 sich entschlieRen, das 
deutsche barock-klassizistische Drama der Gryphius und Lohenstein als ein 
zeitliches, wenn auch vielleicht [!] nicht ebenbiirtiges Seitenstiick zum franz6- 
sischen zu sehen” (p. 37). It should not be necessary to point out that, whatever 
the merits of German baroque literature may be, any serious comparison of its 
stature with that of Corneille and Racine is absurd. One would have liked to 
see Mr. Rehm go further than he does in showing the influence of Hellenism 
on French literature, which is greater than he will allow. Racine’s Griechentum, 
for instance, was not an isolated phenomenon as Mr. Rehm claims (p. 36) ; 
there were also Fénelon and La Fontaine. The rest of the essay amounts to 
another old story—the defeat and transformation of French baroque classicism 
through Winckelmann and Lessing. Homo humanus (not homo politicus), 
sympatheia (not apatheia) were for Lessing, the Aristotelian, the ideals with 
which he begins his fight against the predominance of French classic tragedy 
(in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie) ; while Winckelmann, the Platonist, suc- 
ceeded with his interpretation of Greek sculpture in preparing the way that 
finally led to Goethe’s J phigenie. 

The second essay, “Schiller und das Barockdrama,” is in a sense a continua- 
tion and supplement of the first. It offers a well-founded and convincing insight 
into the relationship of Schiller’s drama and of the Christian drama of the German 
baroque to that of Calderén—a relationship that was first pointed out by Tieck 
(“Goethe und seine Zeit”) and later by Grillparzer. It is also interesting that, 
contrary to the general assumption that Calderén’s influence on Goethe’s Faust 
II was negligible, Mr. Rehm briefly suggests the possibility of such an influence. 
(In a recent article Mr. Atkins presents extensive evidence in support of such 
an hypothesis. GR, XX VII, 1953, 84 ff.) 

The center of the volume is occupied by the essay, “Gotterstille und Gotter- 
trauer,” from which the collection takes its title. Mr. Rehm has succeeded in 
giving fresh meaning to the rather sterile term, “edle Einfalt und stille GroBe,” 
and in making us aware of both the German and the European 
implications of this term, which was used from Greek antiquity to Adalbert 
Stifter and Jakob Burkhardt. The essay is a brilliant analysis of both the 
classical and the romantic view of antiquity and an interpretation of the concepts 
of Gotterstille and Géttertrauer. A brief outline seems necessary to do justice 
to Mr. Rehm’s penetration of the subject. 

By discovering and emphasizing the beata tranquillitas in Greek sculpture as 
a symbol of classical art and a spiritual ideal—tranquillity (Stille) as an 
aesthetic condition—Winckelmann anticipates the German ideal of humanitas 
and thus is responsible for the reawakening of German Hellenism. (It is interest- 
ing to recall that German classicism found its way to Hellenism not through 
literature but through sculpture.) This tranquillity, embodied in Winckelmann’s 
image of the gods in Greek sculpture, is indicative of ideal happiness. This is 
not basically a new concept, as Mr. Rehm points out; Winckelmann revived 
an old one and made of it an aesthetic and ethical symbol and criterion. For 
Winckelmann and after him for Schiller (“Die Gétter Griechenlands”), the 
Olympian serenity (serenitas et hilaritas) of the Greek gods assumes once more 
immediate human relevance. The term Gédtterstille, brought into proper and 
symbolic relation with man and conceived as a humanistic term, emerges with 
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Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, and Moritz as an exclusively ethical ideal of har- 
monious existence and is set against the disorder of life. The Olympian world, 
as a world of elevated indifference, is thought of as cosmos, which has emerged 
from a victorious struggle with Chaos and the Titans and represents, for the 
German classicists, a reality in which beauty actually exists and where dream 
and life coincide. From this view, then, emerges not only the classical idea of 
man’s dignity as found in Greek sculpture, but also the humanistic conviction 
that a work of art, microcosmic and purposeless, is something that is valid and 
perfect in itself, that exists for its own sake, whose value lies in the right pro- 
portions of its parts. In literature, Mr. Rehm goes on, this is most clearly 
expressed by the tranquillity, serenity, and humanity (as symbols of ethical 
values) of Goethe’s Iphigenie. Since Winckelmann, Stille has become the motif 
of the German’s mythical dream image; and the mood of Et in Arcadia ego, 
the poet’s Paradise of idyllic solitude, pervades German poetry from the 
eighteenth century to Rilke. Thus, as a result of Winckelmann’s discovery of 
“edle Einfalt und stille Gréfe,” the image of the Greek world erected by German 
classicism was one of happiness and serenity. 

Yet this image was soon attacked, first by the Storm and Stress movement, 
which favored dynamic motion in art, by Herder, and more forcefully by Heinse 
—both of whom negate the aesthetic classical dogmatization of tranquillity. 
Humboldt had already expressed the view that “kein Volk das Gefiihl des 
Melancholischen so zu steigern gewuBt habe wie die Griechen.” Then Fritz 
Stolberg’s interpretatio christiana finally became the starting point of a new, 
anticlassical interpretation of Hellenism. “Es schwebt, selbst auf den Gesichts- 
ziigen der ewigen Géotterjugend, wie eine schwarze Wolke, der Gedanke des 
Todes.” So the problem of death was raised by Stolberg, who in turn saw it 
differently from Lessing (“Wie die Alten den Tod gebildet”) and Goethe 
(“Venetianische Epigramme”). What was the reason for the serious and 
thoughtful shadow, for the melancholy, upon the features of the Greek gods? 
And had not Schiller seen it too in the face of the Albani Minerva, the famous 
statue of the Alessandro Albani collection in Rome? Was it the god’s loneli- 
ness, his longing for man (which Schiller and Hélderlin knew)? Was serenity 
torture since it meant exclusion from life? Mr. Rehm traces the various in- 
terpretations of the gods’ sadness, in various German poets, writers, and philoso- 
phers, and comes to the conclusion that the reason for the shadow of grief in a 
divine face is the undefinable Moira (Fate). The immortality of the gods was 
fictitious. They knew no escape from death. And, since the problem of death 
remained unsolved, all of antiquity had failed. Therefore, the romantic discovery 
of religious Hellenism began with the refusal to counter the fact of death with 
art. The determining factor in an approach to Hellenism was now no longer 
art; it was religion. Myth became a document of religious faith. The orientaliza- 
tion and romanticization of Hellenism began. And after the publication of 
Hegel’s Aesthetik (the first draft of which was written in 1818), which con- 
tains a synthesis of the classic and the romantic interpretations, the harmonious 
classic image of antiquity that Winckelmann had created could no longer be 
maintained. It was impossible to think of Gétterstille without thinking at the same 
time of Géttertrauer (Boeckh, Burckhardt, Nietzsche, etc.). It is a long road that 
Mr. Rehm has magnificently retraced here—from the lucidity and purity of earlier 
centuries and their revival in German classicism to the sadness and disturbance of 


our own. 
The next essay, a comparative study of Winckelmann and Lessing in terms 
of their reaction to Roman sculpture, is rather uneven. By now it has become 
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fairly obvious to the reader that Winckelmann is one of Mr. Rehm’s old loves. 
Hence Lessing is treated as a stepchild. But, even apart from his predilection 
for Winckelmann, Mr. Rehm seems incapable of dealing with Lessing consist- 
ently or fairly. For example, in one essay he speaks of Lessing’s “tiefe 
Begliickung” (p. 119) upon viewing a work of art, while in another he main- 
tains that Lessing never was “iiberwaltigt, verzaubert, verziickt” (p. 195) by 
art—a statement that is refuted, it would seem, by Lessing’s letters to his friends 
as well as by his Literaturbriefe. Again, Rehm states that Lessing asked for 
sympatheia in tragedy (p. 50) and, on the other hand, that “sympatheia war dem 
Gelehrten, dem Biichermenschen Lessing nicht gegeben, zumindest [nicht] auf 
dem Gebiet der Kunst” (p. 195). Furthermore, the fact that Lessing could not 
and did not want to speak about his emotions (p. 195) is no proof that he had 
none. Mr. Rehm also blames Lessing for considering art only as a hobby 
(p. 190) and not as the end and aim of his life. And he claims that Lessing 
had to “yield” everywhere, except in the field of criticism: “im Feld der Philolo- 
gie oder der Theologie und schlieBlich auch im Feld der Dichtung” (p. 196). 
As a matter of fact, Lessing did not “yield” to Goetze, for one; and the author 
seems to have forgotten that the entire body of modern religious philosophy is 
based on Lessing. Yet, having come so far, even the author seems to feel that 
his study needs an apology. So he interrupts his comparison to say: “Unge- 
recht sei diese Nebeneinanderfiigung der beiden...man miisse die beiden dort 
vergleichen und nebeneinanderstellen, wo ihr eigentliches Feld ist, wo sie beide 
absolut mit ihrer Leistung und ihrem Werk zum Ganzen der Geschichte stehen. 
Aber abgesehen davon, daB ein solcher Vergleich ein allzu billiges Unternehmen 
ware und zudem rasch auf breit ausgetretene und oft begangene Bahnen fiihren 
wiirde: bei Winckelmann ist dies eigentliche Feld schnell und unbedenklich 
gefunden, doch nicht bei Lessing” (p. 197). This statement gives rise to a 
number of questions. Why should both figures not be compared in their proper 
field, if they are to be compared at all?—which now seems a questionable under- 
taking, since the author was aware from the outset that the balance was uneven. 
Why be afraid of walking a beaten track? Has he not done just that thus far 
in contrasting the Aristotelian Lessing with the Platonist Winckelmann, with- 
out showing, however, how much Lessing depended on Winckelmann? At any 
rate, in the end Lessing is a living figure for all who know classical literature, 
while Winckelmann has remained for many a mere antiquarian. 

The two following essays—one on Riedesel, a friend of Goethe and a diplomat 
at the court of Frederick the Great, the other on Bachofen’s Griechische Reise 
—are largely informative in character. Mr. Rehm depicts here with many 
lengthy quotations and paraphrases both men’s reactions to antiquity during their 
travels through Greece and Italy. In the case of Bachofen, Rehm adds little 
that is not adequately clear upon a first reading of the Griechische Reise. 

The last two studies, “Victor Hehn und Italien” and “Victor Hehns Weg zu 
Goethe,” overlap and are sometimes repetitious. Since Goethe was a crucial 
experience for Hehn and since Italy was a crucial experience for both Goethe and 
Hehn, the question arises whether the two essays could not have been combined 
into one, if only for the sake of the reader’s patience, let alone precision and the 
avoidance of contradictory statements (e.g., pp. 314, 322, 323). 

Mr. Rehm has exploited a large field with much erudition and industry (510 
footnotes!). The essays contain a great number of stimulating ideas, which 
could have been made even more stimulating had the volume been rendered more 
readable. The student browsing through its pages cannot help wishing frequently 
that some of the documentation had been omitted, a great number of Professor 
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Rehm’s sentences shortened, and the principle of organization within some of 
the essays more clearly defined. All this would have made a book with so inter- 
esting a title much more enjoyable. 
Epcar LoHNER 
Harvard University 


HIKAKU BUNGAKU JosETsU (Introduction to Comparative Literature.) Edited 
by Nakajima Kenzé and Nakano Yoshio, for the Nihon hikaku bungakkai. 
Tokyo: Kawada shobé, 1951. 230 p. 


The postwar difficulties of Japanese literary scholarship have been mitigated 
by its release from two decades of chauvinistic pressure. English is now tremen- 
dously popular, courses in Western literature flourish, and critics need no longer 
eschew an international perspective. One auspicious event was the founding, 
early in 1948, of the Comparative Literature Society of Japan (Nihon hikaku 
bungakkai), of which this volume of introductory studies is the first publication. 

The book begins with a group of articles on the history, aims, and methods 
of hikaku bungaku—a translation of the term littérature comparée. The accent 
is appropriately French. Nakajima Kenzé (“The Significance of Comparative 
Literature”) opens with a quotation from Valéry on the inaccessibility of foreign 
masterpieces, and goes on to discuss the distortion of European influences in 
their passage to Japan. Since traditional scholarship has ignored these interrela- 
tions, it is the duty of the comparatist to investigate them, without narrowing his 
field of study to European problems alone. Only thus, by unlocking the standard 
academic compartments, will it be possible to write a satisfactory history of 
Japanese literature. What the specialist in hikaku bungaku can do is elaborated 
by Kobayashi Tadashi in the next article, “The Methods of Comparative Litera- 
ture.” The author, a pupil of Jean-Marie Carré, follows Van Tieghem and 
Carré faithfully, furnishing detailed outlines of illustrative European works. He 
finds most value in charting influences, with due regard for their transmitters, 
receptors, and intermediaries. 

Shimada Kinji (“Comparative Literature: Past and Present”) offers a skill- 
ful historical summary, together with a well-informed view of current progress, 
particularly in the United States. Yoshida Seiichi (“Comparative Literature and 
the Study of Japanese Literature”) surveys the major Japanese works which 
fall within one or another of Van Tieghem’s categories. His suggestions for 
further research range from the question of Chinese stylistic influence on nature 
description in the twelfth- and thirteenth-century military romances (gunki 
monogatari) to the subject, neglected in Japan, of the crosscurrents between 
literary and intellectual history. Yoshida was one of the first to bring a knowledge 
of European literature to the study of modern Japanese fiction. In a later 
article, on the introduction of naturalism, he contributes the book’s finest ex- 
ample of the critical analysis of influences. Japanese writers learned, of Zola 
through an attack by a man who seems not to have read him, became acquainted 
with the Rougon-Macquart in English translation, and, though seldom sharing 
Zola’s interest in theories of heredity and environment, enthusiastically adopted 
naturalistic techniques. Yoshida promises a comprehensive study of this subject, 
on which he has lectured at Tokyo University. 

Seven articles are devoted to competent popularization. Of these, five are 
by Shimada Kinji: “A Historical Survey of the Translation of Literature in 
the West,” “Shakespeare in Europe,” “Goethe in England and France,” “Romanti- 
cism and Pre-Romanticism,” and “Poe, Baudelaire, Mallarmé.” The authors 
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of the other two articles also cultivate a resolutely European point of view— 
Fijikawa Hideo (“The Influence of Rilke”) confines himself chiefly to Rilkc’s 
reception in France; Mizuno Akira (“Balzac in the World”) leaves the question 
of Balzac in Japan to others and fails to mention the exquisite Mandarin transla- 
tions of Lin Shu. 

Finally, in a group of five short articles, there is a modest attempt to under- 
take the program of studies of Japanese literary relations set forth earlier. 
Shimada (“A Historical Survey of the Translation of Literature in Japan’) 
presents a brief outline, pointing out the embarras de richesses for further study. 
The danger of superficiality is not so successfully avoided by Ota Saburé (“Chris- 
tianity and Meiji Literature,” “Western Poetry and the ‘New Poetry’ Move- 
ment”) as by Yoshida (“Meiji Naturalism”). On the much slighter subject of 
American influence, Nishikawa Masami (“American Literature in Japan”) 
shows that Japan has merely echoed, more faintly, European admiration of Poe, 
Whitman, and a few novelists and dramatists of the 1920s and 1930s. Unfortu- 
nately, there are no articles on Japanese literary relations with China and Russia. 
The book ends with a bibliographical note by Matsuda Jé. 

Howarp S. Hrssett 

University of California, Los Angeles 


STUDIEN ZUR VERGLEICHENDEN LITERATURGESCHICHTE, IM BESONDEREN ZUM VER- 
HALTNIS DEUTSCHLAND-FRANKREICH. By Fritz Neubert. Festgabe zum 2. 
Juli 1952. Berlin: Duncker und Humblot, 1952. 206 p. 


Friends, colleagues, and pupils of Fritz Neubert, professor of Romance lan- 
guages and literatures at the Free University in West Berlin and a specialist in 
the French Enlightenment, have prepared this volume to honor the well-known 
scholar on his sixty-fifth birthday. It contains studies by Neubert dealing with 
romanticism in France, antiromantic French criticism, Goethe and Pushkin in 
their attitude toward France, Balzac’s judgments on Germany, and a remark- 
able survey of Franco-German relations from the Middle Ages to the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

All of these studies are very solid and well documented. They show in par- 
ticular how an author with Professor Neubert’s rich knowledge can bridge gaps, 
even in cases where detailed preliminary studies are lacking. The author is 
obviously at home in the fields he deals with; French has been his lifelong study 
and German literature always a part of his cultural upbringing and university 
life as student and teacher. One is less confident of his well-meant political ten- 
dency to establish Franco-German friendship by removing mutual misunderstand- 
ings through psychological analysis. 

Despite this political tendency a certain aloofness from France is apparent in 
these studies ; and one suspects that Professor Neubert has never lived in French 
families, or had close friends among the French, or, like Curtius, known the 
experience of Franco-German borderlands. As a Protestant he is not even aware 
of the closeness to France of the Rhineland and Bavaria, where Catholic culture 
has been, as in France, imbued with spiritual preciosity (witness the Introduction 
a la vie dévote of St. Francis of Sales, often published in translation, which 
Neubert’s book never mentions) and where for centuries traditionally French 
orders (e.g., the Ursulines) have conveyed to the children, in the French lan- 
guage, the same prayers and devotions which are customary in Paris. Professor 
Neubert unconsciously (and sometimes consciously) opposes a Protestant 
Prussia to a Catholic France, in a cultural rather than in a spiritual sense, and 
thus broadens the abyss which he tries to bridge; his abstract Germany and 
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France are not the Germany and France about which statesmen like Schumann 
and Adenauer have spoken with much less difficulty. 

In the strictly scholarly field, Neubert starts from certain positions which are 
not held by everyone. Romanticism is not for him, as it is for Lovejoy, a different 
phenomenon in each country, or, as it is for Reynaud, an Anglo-Saxon heritage 
which spread to France and was buttressed mainly by German theory. Professor 
Neubert sees in romanticism a German growth, rejected by the French because it 
is German and because the German “classics” (internationally speaking, “roman- 
tic classicists”) appear as a threat to the superiority of the French masters of the 
seventeenth century. In other words, romanticism is a German menace to French 
cultural sécurité. The French classics are credited, however, with having con- 
tributed to the so-called classicism of Schiller and Goethe, and they are admired 
for the “aristokratische Schamgefiihl” which they reveal. 

If they considered studies of this type at all, French critics would be delighted 
to see that Neubert makes the same erroneous distinction which they themselves 
are accustomed to make between French classicism and baroque. Like the 
French critics, Professor Neubert is not aware of the fact that French classicism 
is the end phase of the manneristic aesthetic Aristotelianism which started a 
hundred years earlier in Italy and is not even a French national style (as has 
been demonstrated by Arnold Hauser, The Social History of Art, London, 1951, 
I, 441). 

The crusade of the French littérateurs against their own romanticism finds 
in Professor Neubert a political critic. French reactionaries of the Barrés, 
Seilli¢re, and Maurras type, although they take some of their ammunition 
from Nietzsche, by whose “Herrenmoral” they seem fascinated (p. 43), are 
branded by their German censor as antiliberal, race-minded, and antisemitic. 
Their whole attitude is considered as stemming from an “Angstpsychose,” part 
of a political hysteria kept alive by high finance and big business (p. 53). 

The best-balanced chapter is that on Goethe, who is presented as the model 
of the supranational German who seems capable of contributing the antidote to 
German exuberance and clumsiness—French mesure and élégance, and most of 
all, sharp raison, which can temper German lyricism. Goethe’s fair judgment of 
French literature and civilization becomes clear if we compare the reaction of 
Pushkin, who, detesting the application to Russian culture of a superficial French 
varnish, writes: “J’ai envie d’annihiler la littérature frangaise...d’en montrer 
...l’infamie repoussante.” The main French influence on Goethe is considered 
to be Voltaire, but Goethe “hat der rationalistischen Gefiihlsarmut Voltaires 
Werte zugesetzt, zu denen der espritfunkelnde, aber wahrer Herzensinnigkeit 
entbehrende Franzose einfach nicht fahig war” (p. 59). 

Balzac, according to Neubert, took his concept of romantic love from Germany. 
His judgments on Germany are presented in an interesting and rich inventory 
(p. 80): -his belief (?) in German idealism, his admiration for German music 
and purity, his creation of Eugénie Grandet as “ein Gretchen moins la faute,” 
his “competition” with German literature, his respect for the “Typus des 
anstandigen, sauberen, deutschen Geschaftsmannes.” Balzac’s stress on love of 
food and drink as a German characteristic (an old cliché that appears even in 
Dante’s “Tedeschi lurchi” 


is, however, sharply resented. Surprisingly, Neubert 
is delighted by Balzac’s spiritism, which he unfortunately links with mysticism. 
The reader on the whole will appreciate Neubert’s effort to draw his picture of 
3alzac with “Behutsamkeit.” 


In his thousand-year survey of Franco-German relations, the excellence of 
which cannot be sufficiently stressed, it is regrettable that the critic, in order 
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to compensate for German deficiencies in the purely literary domain, expands 
his discussion to nonliterary, cultural problems. He explains that, during the 
flowering of Provencal and French mediaeval literatures, “die zerriittende 
Wirkung des Investiturstreites” deprived German letters of the “kulturelle 
Fihrung” (p. 154). He credits the Lutheran Reformation (although in France 
slowly “abgewiirgt”) for having produced France’s spirit of free investigation, 
which seems, rather, to derive from the Italian Renaissance and European human- 
ism. Erasmus split with Luther precisely on his preference for philological schol- 
arship to theological speculation. Furthermore, the decisive turn in these matters 
comes much later with the French philosophes. Their pupil Lessing was still 
at odds with the legitimate successors of Luther’s type of orthodoxy in Ham- 
burg. The concessions Neubert makes to eighteenth-century France in this essay, 
strangely enough, have to do with what the Germans most object to in French 
literature, that is, the erotic playfulness which is evident from La Fontaine’s 
Contes to the rococo poets. It is all the more striking that Professor Neubert 
calls La Fontaine “gemiitlich,” and that he believes that Nicolaus de Cusa and 
German mysticism hindered somewhat, at least in the sixteenth century, “daB 
die franzésische Dichtung in frivoler Gelegenheitspoesie verflachte” (p. 168). 

In the tendency to credit Germany with the greater values lies the danger of 
a construction which cannot withstand criticism. Curiously enough, Neubert be- 
lieves that French classicism, in its unshakable adherence to ontological objective 
reality and Christian ethical norms, represents a step towards German idealistic 
philosophy, which, ironically, in its logical development from Kant through Hegel 
to Nietzsche destroyed the very foundations of that philosophia perennis on which 
French classicism was based. 

Neubert’s book contains many interesting sidelights: furor teutonicus is first 
found in Lucan’s Pharsalia; Welch for French is a German coinage of the late 
Middle Ages; the word Erbfeind use to designate the French, is a creation of 
Emperor Maximilian (1507); Henri Estienne proved to be a great friend of 
Germany in his work on “die Frankfurter Messe,” Francofordiense Emporium 
(misprinted as Emperium). 

Professor Neubert, as a lover of Germany, cannot help seeing Germany and 
France as he does. His views are interesting to Frenchmen and Germans alike 
as demonstrating to what degree the most sincere approach to one’s own culture 
and to a foreign culture must remain subjective. 


Hi, Hi. 


NIETZSCHE AND THE FrENCH. By W. D. Williams. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1952. 

xxi, 206 p. 

This book deals with the impact of French writings on Nietzsche’s life and 
philosophy. It is Mr. Williams’ contention that French literature of the last three 
centuries was one of the major determinants in the formation of Nietzsche's final 
philosophical attitude and the development of his own complex personality. He 
maintains that it was the influence of French culture that compelled Nietzsche to 
concern himself with man and human nature, with psychology and morality, rather 
than with purely metaphysical speculations, and that the first evidence of this 
influence is to be seen in Menschliches Allzumenschliches (1876), which is radically 
different from Nietzsche’s earlier works. 

Mr. Williams provides ample evidence that, after 1871, Nietzsche’s interest was 
transferred from Greek to French culture, which, especially in its classical period, 
seemed to him a perfect renascence of Hellenism. In the literature of France, 
Nietzsche found examples of that V ornehmheit which he considered one of the 
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fundamental achievements of man. His later works show an even increased pre- 
occupation with French writers, a wavering between love and hatred for Pascal 
and Rousseau, and, ultimately, great admiration for recent and contemporary 
authors such as Stendhal, Mérimée, and Bourget. 

One feels grateful to Mr. Williams for the interesting documentation in both 
French and German which he has brought together, but at times one would welcome 
a more penetrating and more analytical presentation of the texts. For instance, a 
mere confrontation of two relevant passages from Nietzsche and Pascal without 
precise evaluation of the inherent thought does not quite convince the reader that 
Mr. Williams is justified in concluding that “Nietzsche accepts the fundamental 
Pascalian analysis of man” (pp. 125-127). 

In a similar way, the whole organization of the book leaves one with a 
certain feeling of dissatisfaction. It is divided into three parts which represent 
different phases of Nietzsche’s development in chronological order: I, “From 
Aesthetic Pessimism to Skepticism (1869-1876) ,” II, “The Skeptic (1876-1882) ,” 
and III, “The Final Weltanschauung (1882-1888).” Yet these three phases do not 
correspond to any marked changes in Nietzsche’s interest in French writers, nor 
do they correspond to a distinct influence that French writers may have had on 
the German philosopher. The book’s thesis and its structure thus seem to be at 
odds, and the evidence presented actually makes us wonder why Nietzsche changed 
while his French sources remained the same, and why among the many French 
writers with whom he was familiar he selected a few for steady companionship 
and completely rejected others. 

I am inclined to see in the philosopher’s relationship to French culture rather a 
process of elective affinity than a distinct influence; Mr. Williams seems to be 
somewhat of the same opinion when, with regard to Pascal, he speaks of “a com- 
bination of influence and of the innate bent of Nietzsche’s mind...” and observes 
that “it is... by the reading of Pascal that he [Nietzsche] was made aware of 
himself.” Williams’ book convinces me that Nietzsche’s tremendous interest in 
French literature must have left its imprint on his thought and personality, that 
his aphoristic style was largely influenced by that of La Rochefoucauld, and that 
he acquired his theory of decadence from Bourget; but I consider his thesis that 
Nietzsche’s preoccupation with man and human nature was due to his acquain- 
tance with French writers an oversimplification. In order to explain the contrast 
between Menschliches Allzumenschliches and earlier, more metaphysical writings, 
we may simply recall that Kierkegaard—though unknown to Nietzsche—had 
traveled a similar road from purely intellectual speculation towards a philosophy 
of man as an existent, prompted by sheer opposition to the exaggerations of 
Hegelian philosophy. Considering thus Nietzsche’s relationship to the French 
authors whom he most frequently consulted—Montaigne, Pascal, La Rochefou- 
cauld, and Rousseau—one is inclined to think rather: “Tu ne me chercherais pas, 
si tu ne m’avais pas trouvé.” 

Mr. Williams has provided his book with a comprehensive conclusion, trans- 
lations of the German passages quoted in the text, a select bibliography, and an 
index. 


Evita Kern 


Wellesley College 
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WHITMAN AND RoLLEston : A CorrESPONDENCE. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Horst Frenz. Bloomington: Indiana University, 1951. 137 p. (Indiana 
University Publications, Humanities Series, No. 26.) 


The perennial and still unsolved problem of the precise “reach” of Whitman’s 
influence in other countries, especially in the earlier phase of the poet’s career, 
is brought a little nearer to solution in Professor Frenz’s collection of Whitman- 
Rolleston correspondence—a somewhat modest collection, it must be admitted, 
at least in bulk and range of interest. Of the thirty-two letters assembled, four 
from Rolleston were previously printed in Traubel’s With Walt Whitman in 
Camden and a portion of a Whitman letter was published in reconstructed form 
in William Sloan Kennedy’s The Fight of a Book for the World. Of the total 
number, only seven are in Whitman’s hand, for the most part either short 
postcards or equally brief drafts of notes written sometimes on the inside of an 
envelope, frequently entirely in pencil and undated. The Whitman contribution 
to this correspondence is indeed scrappy and rather unrevealing. It is chiefly 
Rolleston who humanly occupies the center of the stage; but we learn more about 
the Germany of Rolleston’s acquaintance and the Irish troubles of his homeland 
than about anything in Walt’s late nineteenth-century America. Without the 
helpful and generous notes to the text one would often be at a loss for orienta- 
tion. 

In his introduction, Professor Frenz provides a short historic résumé of the 
personal relations between the two men, and an estimate of the poet’s talent as 
seen through the eyes of an enthusiastic and talented English disciple. What 
the Introduction particularly stresses—the nuclear idea behind the collection—is 
one phase of “the battle of a book for the world” that culminated in the German 
translation of Leaves of Grass by Rolleston and Knortz (Grashalme, Ziirich, 
1889). Of this edition the editor remarks: 

“| ..Grashalme was the first major collection of Whitman’s poems to appear 
in Germany and...its publication was hailed as the beginning of the real 
German Whitman movement. Johannes Schlaf, Karl Federn and others were 
now encouraged to undertake the task of rendering Whitman into German and 
to bring about an interest in and devotion to Whitman in German-speaking coun- 
tries which can only be referred to as a cult.” 

It was, indeed, the first major collection of Whitman’s poems to appear in 
Germany, for Freiligrath’s selected translations thirteen years after the appear- 
ance of Leaves of Grass, based entirely on W. M. Rossetti’s emasculated an- 
thology, could hardly be called an artistic success. 

Of the three major points of interest of this collection the first is Rolleston’s 
view of Germany and the German literary world. Writing from Saxony on 
June 4, 1881, Rolleston expressed enthusiasm and admiration for the Germans 
(“As a nation, high and low, they have intelligence, and what is more, spirituality, 
—life is not measured by its value in £.s.d.”), and at the same time placed his 
finger on the absence in Germany of any conception of political democracy. Less 
than a year later he had apparently imbibed to the full the flavor of Bismarckian 
Germany, which had already elicited caustic comments from Nietzsche : 

“Germany at present is suffering under an unprecedented plague of mediocrity 
—in all branches of imaginative art. Dry bones everywhere—everything scientific, 
psychological, faultless, barren—and they are delighted with it all, and firmly be- 
lieve themselves to be leading an active spiritual existence. Wagner is the only 
man that is really alive among them. It is difficult to understand how they can 
admire him as they do and then sit down with perfect complacency [to] their 
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anatomical philosophy and pedagogic novels and the studies of historical costume 
which they call paintings...” 

The apathetic reaction to Leaves of Grass in Germany is revealed in reference 
to a mediocre German history of American poetry, where Whitman receives a 
single page, together with Stedman, Holland, Halpine, and Winter. In the fol- 
lowing passage, which recalls Heine’s parody of Géttingen savants, Rolleston 
attacks shallow literary judgments and academic pedantry even more directly: 

“He [Dr. Doehn] spoke on my essay, and took the usual line of intelligent 
and booklearned persons, thus—‘He is a poet by God’s grace—but that is all’ 
(and it isn’t much according to Dr. D.). ‘He is wanting in two indispensable 
requisites for a great writer. (1) Knowledge—(2) Form.’ As to the absence 
of knowledge, I can only conjecture that he meant that your poems would not be 
regarded as historical studies, like Schiller’s Tell, etc.” 

A second point of interest of the correspondence is, of course, Rolleston’s plan 
to do a full translation of Leaves of Grass with the aid of a German collaborator 
(letter of September 17, 1881). Whitman had approved of the plan, particularly 
since Rolleston had described German as a language offering “extraordinary 
facilities for translation especially poetic, from foreign tongues...” In view of 
the then critical climate of Germany which Rolleston so entertainingly describes 
for us, it is perhaps not surprising that the Rolleston-Knortz Grashalme (twenty- 
nine short and long selections of German text, though Whitman had originally 
wanted a bilingual arrangement) was to require eight years to find a publisher, 
and then only in Switzerland. Knortz during this time was living in America; 
the story of the manuscript as it passed from Rolleston to the Canadian psy- 
chiatrist, Dr. Bucks, and thence back to Karl Knortz would embellish a minor 
piece of detective fiction. 

Perhaps a word should be said in conclusion regarding the value of the Rol- 
leston-Knortz effort. On this point, Professor Frenz’s collection should be read 
in the light of Harry Law-Robertson’s monograph, Walt Whitman in Deutsch- 
land (Giessen, 1935), where the various stages of Whitman translation are 
evaluated critically. Beyond all doubt the major part of the work was performed 
by Rolleston, although, as Professor Frenz cautions, “it is difficult to ascertain 
how far Knortz’s revisions and contributions have gone.” However short the 
joint work may fall at times of reproducing the subtle rhythms and spirit of 
Whitman’s great epos, Rolleston and Knortz did for the most part conscientiously 
hew to the letter of the original. Rolleston made serious preparations for the 
task of translator. “I am studying Luther’s translation of the Bible a great deal 
with reference to this translation,” he wrote to Whitman (February 14, 1882). 
“It is grand strong idiomatic German, not the milk-and-water, romantified [sic!] 
stuff they put into books nowadays.” Compared with some of Walt’s own com- 
patriots, Rolleston had some idea, at least, of the literary derivation of the poet and 
what this new kind of poetry intended. Rolleston agreed with Dowden in regarding 
Wordsworth as the true predecessor of Whitman; this relationship is further 
emphasized in Rolleston’s obituary at Whitman’s death, published in 1892. (Both 
the Whitman obituary and Rolleston’s Dresden lecture, which appeared in the 
Camden Post, February 13, 1884, appear as welcome appendices to Professor 
Frenz’s collection, and round out the picture which the correspondence does not 
sufficiently detail.) 

The year of the publication of Grashalme, 1889, we recall incidentally as the 
founding year of the Berlin Freie Biihne and of the dynamic efforts of the German 
naturalists to open new realms of experience to literature. And with the natural- 
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ists a new phase of Whitman translation in Germany was introduced, to be fol- 
lowed to the present day by successive waves of interest and interpretation. 


FRANK Woop 
University of Minnesota 


Tue Cerestia, Cycrr. The Theme of Paradise Lost in World Literature with 
Translations of the Major Analogues. By Watson Kirkconnell. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1952. xxvii, 701 p. 


The Celestial Cycle comprises the Creation, the War in Heaven, the Tempta- 
tion and the Fall of Man and its consequences, and finally the Redemption of the 
world by the Atoning Sacrifice of God the Son. This subject matter arose in Asia 
in pre-Christian times, and has spread over the entire Christian world in the last 
two thousand years. In this period many “analogues” to Paradise Lost have been 
composed ; this book lists 329 of them, in more than thirty different languages. 

The term “analogue” implies some resemblance between two juxtaposed pieces 
of literature, but here the degree of resemblance is often very slight. There is a 
great variety of genres—epic, drama, lyric, satire, prose romance, prose poem, 
didactic prose, didactic poetry, pageant, opera, libretto, song cycle. The length of 
the analogues varies from sonnets to gargantuan epics, didactic poems, and mys- 
tery plays two or three times longer than Paradise Lost itself. Various religious 
traditions light up these works: pre-Christian, Gnostic, orthodox Catholic, Hu- 
guenot, Lutheran, Milton’s peculiar brand of Protestantism, and, in the later 
analogues, aggressively antireligious thinking, cynicism, and existentialism, as 
well as the occasional influence of the Apocrypha. This varied material was chan- 
nelized stylistically for brief periods by a number of eminent but very different 
stylists: St. Basil, Du Bartas, Milton himself, Hans Sachs, Paul Valéry. And 
from the earliest period, the authors have each added something novel to the gen- 
eral framework of the Celestial Cycle. The word “analogue,” then, means “a lit- 
erary work treating any phase of the Celestial Cycle, with a few traditional ele- 
ments, but also usually with substantial innovations.” 

Let us go through the book backwards. The index gives the authors of the 
analogues and the titles of their works. Part II (pp. 483-682) lists the 329 ana- 
logues in approximately chronological order. Dates of some pieces are still con- 
jectural. In other cases Kirkconnell’s “date” is the year of the edition he con- 
sulted ; e.g., he notes 1513 for the Urania of Pontanus, which was written 1476-79, 
revised in the 1490s, and printed in 1505. The date 1513 is that of an early Aldine 
edition which Kirkconnell used. The opening and closing words of each composi- 
tion (incipit and explicit) are given, and the meter or meters if the work is poetic. 
In the fashion of classical scholars, who know the number of lines, syllables, and 
pages of their treasures, Kirkconnell indicates the number of lines of poetry, of 
pages of prose, of each analogue, which information serves to suggest the dif- 
ferences in scale and fullness. 

Part I (pp. 3-479) consists of reproductions in whole or in part of the analogues 
which Kirkconnell believes have the greatest claim to immortality because they 
may have contoured passages of Paradise Lost. Instead of describing or analyzing 
the resemblances, he prints the principal analogue, the Adamus Exul of Hugo 
Grotius, in Latin, with an English version of his own; the first 1000 lines of the 
“Caedmonian” Genesis, an abridgment of Salandra’s Adamo Caduto; and brief 
selections from twenty other analogues. Here those who are not Miltonists may 
regret the lack of cross-reference to the text of Paradise Lost. 

The piéce de résistance of this book is the reprint of the text of Adamus Exul 
of Grotius (pp. 96-209). The relations of this principal analogue to Milton’s epic 
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have been misunderstood because what our libraries have possessed, until now, is 
Lauder’s adulterated edition of the Latin, and Francis Barham’s similarly doctored 
English version, both of which forgeries or impostures have succeeded, as their 
authors wished them to do, in conveying the unfounded impression that Milton 
stole his masterpiece from the Dutch poet. The original text is now presented in 
full in Latin, with Kirkconnell’s English version in poetry facing it. Generally 
speaking the translation is clear, literal, and not unpoetic; it preserves the anda- 
mento of the original verses, and for long passages is a line-for-line translation. A 
few stage directions not in the Latin have been added. This reviewer has gone over 
the version carefully, and finds that perhaps one word in every three hundred is 
mistranslated. To balance this, very few English words have been added to fill 
out the meter, and nearly all of Grotius’ enigmatic expressions are clearly under- 
stood and lucidly translated. No one will ever need to translate the play again into 
English. 

In the Introduction (pp. xi-xxvii) Kirkconnell pulls together some of the loose 
strands of this vast theme; he defines the Celestial Cycle, summarizes its history 
(pp. xii-xx, xxiv-xxvii), and emphatically vindicates Milton’s originality (pp. 
xx-xxiv). This pre-eminence he bases on the scope of Milton’s epic, its balanced 
structure, and, of course, its stylistic superiority. We cannot expect any exhaustive 
treatment of this question in a few pages, but we learn that Kirkconnell has not 
found any real rival to Milton—unless it be analogue 292, Az ember tragédidja of 
Imre Madach, which he terms “the greatest of all Hungarian dramas . . . one of 
sombre magnificence, a great philosophical presentation, in verse, of the vanity of 
man’s search for happiness in this world.” 

There will be those who will say that thematic studies are nugatory, and that 
the great mass of analogues piled up by Kirkconnell is a glacial moraine rather 
than Mount Parnassus. Those who shun these iconoclasts will admire the author’s 
diligence, his knowledge of twenty-four languages, his care to base every state- 
ment upon reading the text of the original instead of another’s summary or de- 
scription, and his catholicity of taste which permits him to enjoy works so diverse 
as Vondel’s Lucifer, Njegosh’s Lucha Mikrokozma, Madach’s Az ember tragé- 
didja, Doughty’s Adam Cast Forth, Siegfried Lipiner’s Adam, Ralph Hodgson’s 
“Eve,” and, among the older writers, Palingenius’ “style of pungent power” and 
Prudentius’ Psychomachia. Scattered here and there among the diplomatic de- 
scriptions of the analogues are authoritative yet brief evaluations of Milton’s pos- 
sible indebtedness to his predecessors, including re-evaluations of the findings of 
earlier scholars whose investigations usually touched only one or two of the 
analogues. Generally speaking, he finds Milton’s indebtedness to the tradition 
rather great, but to any specific author very small. One has the feeling that the 
originality of Milton’s great poem has been exhaustively vindicated by a fair- 
minded critic whose equipment is greatly superior to that of any previous writer 
who has dealt with this question. 

Those who believe that the historical, genetic, and evolutionary treatment of 
a literary tradition gives results of value will hail this book as a masterpiece of 
investigative technique; those who hold such studies valueless will learn with 
horror that the learned author is preparing a similar but smaller volume to treat 
of Samson Agonistes. This reviewer’s judgment is that Kirkconnell has served 
comparativists and Miltonists very well, and that we are all immensely indebted 
to him. 

Full appreciation of Kirkconnell’s pioneering survey of the Celestial Cycle will 
come from the epigoni who will soon trace the development of ideas through the 
analogues, as Kirkconnell has traced the incidents and structural elements. Stu- 
dents of each vernacular literature will profit from his exposition of the great role 
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played by Latin works of ancient, mediaeval, and modern times, and will recognize 
that, at least in this particular area of the Celestial Cycle, Gilbert Highet’s thesis 
of the paramount influence of ancient classics in the formation of modern literary 
masterpieces needs very substantial modification. The full impact of the work at 
hand will not be fully felt for another generation, but since it is based upon thirty 
literatures, it is bound to impress upon scholars of many varieties and persuasions 
the crippling limitations of a student who works with one, or two, or three lan- 
guages to “explain” a major masterpiece. 
James R. NaIDeN 
Seattle University 


Dat, CAFFE AL CONCILIATORE: STORIA DELLE IDEE. By Aldo Vallone. Lucca: “Lu- 
centia,” 1953. 103 p. 

ORIENTAMENTO SULLA CRITICA DANTESCA D’0GGI IN GERMANIA. By Aldo Vallone. 
Reprinted from Convivium, VI (1952), 905-913. 


Vallone’s volume on preromanticism, though very carefully executed and bib- 
liographically well informed, nevertheless raises in the mind of a student of com- 
parative literature the question whether an importance may not be ascribed to a 
dead period of literature which it did not have. Between the periodical J] Caffé, 
still reflecting the dying ideals of Arcadia and Illuminismo, and the periodical J] 
Conciliatore, already presaging the Risorgimento or the very limited Italian ro- 
manticism—in other words during the period 1764-1818—some new Italian and 
European tendencies are perceptible. The Italian “ideas” concern problems of 
patriotism and practical political action (secular education, agriculture, com- 
merce, welfare of the people) which acquire an almost protofascist importance in 
a period devoid of any metaphysics. The “mancanza di fervore religioso” is re- 
placed by a “passione politica,” and the eternal, boring questione della lingua with 
discussions on rhyme (Botta) and inversion. The European “ideas” reflect the 
graveyard trappings of Young (Sepolcralismo) and the desolate misty atmosphere 
of Macpherson. These become in Italy a melancholy sentimentality and egocentric 
pseudo sentiment of nature. The slight influence of Vico gives a kind of immanent 
“theology” to history. On the surface all this assumes the appearance of a struggle 
between the poetics of the “Anciens” and “Modernes” all’italiana. With this com- 
paratively poor, but from an Italian viewpoint moderately relevant material, Aldo 
Vallone achieves a certain success by focusing interest on representative figures 
such as Cesarotti, the antipurist; Torti, the promotor of Ossian; Fantoni, the 
fatalist; Verri, the realist of the fantastic; Bertola, the discoverer of color and 
landscape; Alfieri, the realist of the gigantic; Foscolo, the new humanist (La 
chioma di Berenice) and interpreter of Homer as poeta vates. I prefer Vallone’s 
characterizations to his discussions of literary (not political or linguistic) ideas. 
The latter are only secondary ideologies, taken not at their source, but derived 
from a rather shallow streamlet which has flowed a long way from the North to 
the South. 

In his article, “Orientamento sulla critica dantesca d’oggi in Germania,” Val- 
lone, well-known as a Dante bibliographer, constructs a history of recent Dante 
criticism which is complimentary to Germany and contradicts E. R. Curtius’ ap- 
praisal of the whole Deutsche Dante-Jahrbuch as a dilettante enterprise. With the 
much-criticized Jahrbuch as the focal point of his discussion, Vallone traces the 
development of German Dante criticism from Witte to Vossler and Schneider—an 
evolution from a strictly philological approach to a philological-aesthetic direction 
and to historical criticism, and from an esoteric to an exoteric interest indicative of 
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an increased predilection for Dante in Germany. It is regrettable that Vallone 
underestimates the continuity and importance of the aesthetic line in Vossler, ably 
followed by Rheinfelder, Ledig, Gmelin, Auerbach (1927), U. Leo, and others. 
This line leads away from Croce in an attempt to establish more definitely the 
“unity” of the Divina Comedia, the pivotal problem which Vossler struggled to 
solve, and which Croce distorted by arbitrary eliminations. 

Hi. Hi. 


Tue Russian Fo.tkK Epos 1n Czecu Literature: 1880-1900. By William E. 
Harkins. Foreword by Roman Jakobson. New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1951. 282 p. 


Czech writers have made extensive use of the Russian byliny and have stressed 
their value for the study of Russian character, manners, and customs. Gram- 
marians began to stresse the linguistic unity of the Slavonic people as early as 
1571, when Jan Blahoslav published his Czech grammar. The Czech Jesuit, David, 
was sent to Moscow in 1686 to work toward the union of the Russian Orthodox 
Church with Rome. On his return in 1689 he printed in Silesia a Russian gram- 
mar, the first to be published by a non-Russian. 

Josef Dobrovsky began the systematic study of the Russian language and of 
Russian literature, and his lectures in Bohemia must be considered a starting 
point in the history of the influence of the Russian epos in Czech literature. 
Frantisek Ladislay Celakovsky became a partisan of a Pan-Slavonic rather 
than a purely Czech patriotism. In his works he used a great number of Russian 
words and expressions. Josef Jaroslav Langer made four translations of Russian 
byliny. He considered folk poetry an important means of knowing the Russians 
and of establishing better relations with them. Karel Hynek Macha was an eager 
student of Russian literature, and Karel Jaromir Erben wrote several articles 
on Russian folk poetry for Rieger’s Encyclopedia. Karel Havligek Borovsky had 
an excellent opportunity to know the byliny. In 1843 he went to Russia, where 
he spent a year as a tutor. He spent much of his time copying Russian songs. 
Russian byliny received attention in the work of the philologist and literary his- 
torian, Pavel Josef Safatik. Jan Gebauer observed that the byliny reflect the 
democratic spirit of the Russian people. Jaromir Hruby spent ten years in Russia 
as a tutor and acquired firsthand knowledge of Russian folklore and village cus- 
toms, which are reflected in his work, Letters from a Russian Village. First to 
turn to the Russian byliny as a source of inspiration for his own poetry 
was Karel Leger. The poem “PuSkin” by FrantiSek Chalupa shows the great 
Russian poet longing for liberty. Frantisek Taborsky was the first Czech to 
introduce his fellow countrymen to Russian art. The “Song of the Revenge for 
Igor” by Julius Zeyer shows the influence of the Russian folk epic. “Alexej, 
Man of God” is a reflection of Zeyer’s trip to Russia. He follows Celakovsky in 
the new tradition of reworking Russian folk songs in Czech literature. 

We must agree with the author that the influence of the Russian folk epos on 
Czech literature is considerable, and that no other Slavonic nation, not even Russia 
herself, borrowed so much from the Russian epos. 

Epuarp Mitek 


University of Texas 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Letterature Moderne (Via A. Volta, 7A, Milan) is publishing a special num- 
ber devoted to Benedetto Croce, to appear before the end of the year. It will be 
made available also as a separate volume at a cost of approximately 3,000, 4,000, 
or 5,000 lire, according to the type of binding. The essays are by a large number of 
distinguished scholars. 


Convivium will resume publication with the new year. Professor Franco Si- 
mone of the University of Genoa will be in charge of the section devoted to modern 
literatures. 


CL is pleased to call the attention of its readers Willard R. Trask’s magnificent 
translations from the German of two recent books which have become indispensable 
to comparatists: Erich Auerbach’s Nimesis: The Representation of Realty in 
Western Literature (Princeton University Press) and Ernst Robert Curtius’ 
European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages (Pantheon Books). 









